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“The supply of these tools will not fail 
... it will increase.”— President Roosevelt 


NAVAL ARSENAL 


Job-— plant for the production of anti-aircraft guns, torpedo tubes, gun housings and 
other naval ordnance—Hudson Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


» 
Size -— leven buildings requiring 6300 tons of structural steel. Steel produced, 
rolled, fabricated and erected by Bethlehem. 


2 
Time_ first steel delivered to site April 21, 1941. Steel framework erected complete 
August 22, 1941. 


Bethlehem Steel Company is setting new standards in fast production of steel and 
finished steel products for buildings, equipment and other defense matériel. 


—— 
BETHLEHEM 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY &# 
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% A strong Automobile Industry is the 
backbone of defense. 


% What keeps the industry strong, keeps 
the nation strong. Keeping busy is the 
answer to that. Busy for defense. And 
busy for civilian needs. 


%* Plymouth is fulfilling every United 
States defense requirement that has so far 
been assigned to it. Plymouth is pledged 
to do its utmost in every new defense 
production assignment. 








IT’S PLYMOUTH’S FINEST— a new, long, 
low-to-the-road beauty with great new 
power and new economy. On the basis of 
manufacturers’ own published specifica- 
tions, the new Plymouth is the low-priced 
car most like high-priced cars. Drive this 
Plymouth and discover its new ease 
of control...its new ride. 





-9.A.s Strength Is 
Power to Produce 











¥% Plymouth is also building under gov- 
ernment allotment a reduced number of 
cars for civilian needs that in no way in- 
terferes with the No.1 Job of defense pro- 
duction. 


% As long as Plymouth—and the entire 
automobile industry—is a healthy, vig- 
orous business, you can expect nothing 
but the finest for national defense and for 
your own necessary transportation. If you 
need a new car, see and drive Plymouth. 

















All prices and specifications subject to change without notice. Plymouth Division of Chrysler Corporation 














LYMOUTH 


PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION—Army Tanks + Rat -Riveratt Cannons +» Bomber Fuselage Sections + Aircraft Parts 
Shells and Projectiles + Command Reconnaissance Cars + Field Radio Cars - Troop and Cargo Motor Transports + Weapon Carriers 
Ambulances + Army Carry-Alis + Duralumin Forgings - Powdered Metal Parts - Cantonment Furnaces - 
Heaters + Refrigeration Compressors + Marine and industrial Engines + Diesel Engines - Defense Engineering + Civilian Cars and Trucks. 





BUILDS FOR 
AMERICA’S SECURITY 


Field Kitchens - Tent 
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@ WHEN THE F. J. KRESS BOX COMPANY, of 
Pittsburgh, switched to Truck-Trailers, they (1) saved 
literally thousands of dollars in equipment costs, 
(2) increased hauling output 20 percent without 
increasing handling costs, (3) began saving up 
to 20 percent in gasoline and oil. 

The Kress Company has a tough hauling job. It 
manufactures cartons, mostly for glass jar and 
pottery factories in Pennsylvania, Ohio and West 
Virginia . . . and deliveries are generally from 
30 to 150 miles, over mountain roads in the 
Alleghenies. Most of the year, deliveries continue 
right around the clock. It’s a punishing job for 
transport equipment. 


eel THREE-WAY SAVINGS! 


About a year ago, the Kress Company bought two 10-ton 
Fruehauf Trailers ... and, to pull them, one inexpensive 
2-ton truck. That was the first big saving, because three 
powerful trucks, costing thousands of dollars more, would 
have been required to carry the same load capacity! 

Then the second saving . . . through the “shuttle system.” 
The truck and driver are constantly busy ... always pulling 
one Trailer while the other is being loaded or unloaded. No 


tor 


A TRUCK 1S LIKE A HORSE 
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MOTOR TRANSPORT 1s 
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wasted time for men or equipment! 20 percent more 
hauling output than before! 


And the third saving! Since a smaller truck pulls a bigger 
load, it uses up to 20 percent less gasoline and oil for the 
same tonnage! 


SO..THEY BUY MORE TRAILERS! 

So gratifying were the money-saving and im- 
proved service that three months later the Kress 
Company duplicated their order ... two more 
Fruehauf Trailers and one inexpensive truck! 

There is probably one ... possibly two, three or 
more ways... in which Truck-Trailers would save 
you money, too. A Fruehauf engineer will study 
your operation and give you the facts. Why not 
send for him. . . today? 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY . DETROIT 


FACTORIES: DETROIT, KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES, TORONTO 


World’s Largest Builders of Sales and Service in 


Truck-Trailers 


\ 


Principal Cities 








pi 


1S MOTOR TRANSPORT helping to win the 
Battle of Production? An airplane factory in 
Tennessee, with highly important army con- 
tracts, is several miles from a railroad. A motor 
carrier hauls in all production material and hauls 


away many completed planes, disassembled 
and boxed for distant delivery. Thousands of § 
other motor transport operators throughout the . 


country are handling equally essential jobs! 
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FE SE BOO 


What's 
Ahead 


THE DEFENSE EFFORT is so close to all 
of us that it is difficult to take time out 
to evalue some of its future effects. A 
case in point is the aviation industry. 
Air travel and air transport bid fair to 
cover in 10 years, ground that might 
normally be traversed in 25. The ex- 
pansion of production capacity, the 
training of pilots, mechanics and 
ground workers, the “conditioning” of 
the public mind to flying—all these 
things show conclusively that aviation 
will leap ahead faster after the war 
than at any time in our history. 
Witu1AM F. Brooks has rounded all 
this up in an article which will appear 
in an early issue—“THE FLYING 
ForTIES.” 


Brooks is Executive Editor of Forbes 
and has been following air develop- 
ment for 20 years. In 1922 he made a 
parachute jump and “hooked” rides 
from barnstorming pilots as a news- 
paperman. He was a passenger on the 
first five-day Clipper flight from Miami 
to Buenos Aires in 1934, and on the 
inaugural flight of Pan American ser- 
vice to Bermuda. He watched European 
aviation development in Europe for 
three years. His summary of what’s 
ahead in the flying future draws a clear 
and unmistakable picture. 
x *k * 
Some time back we told you that 
HoMER SHANNON was finding out about 
Western Union in the defense picture 
and its new president A. N. WILLIAMS. 
This study now is complete and we 
hope to give it to you some time in 
January. It is called “One-MANn BuITz- 
KRIEG” and contains some excellent 
pointers for business men whose enter- 
prises stretch over vast spaces of terri- 
tory. Watch for this one! 
x *k * 

If the judges can speed up their work 
we hope to bring you the results of 
ForBEs’ contest on “WHY ADVERTISING 
SHoutp Be MainTarnep Durine Scar- 
city” in the January 1 issue. A few 
preliminary checks through the papers 
indicate that any executive planning to 
curtail advertising is practically com- 
mitting commercial suicide. 

—TueE Epirors. 
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FORBES 


Readers Say: 


Not a Swe LINE 


Your Mr. Gene Robb presents in your 
Nov. 15 issue a most informative and well 
written article on a great business man: 
Donald Nelson. On page 14, Mr. Robb says: 
“Auto salesmen and some other kinds of 
salesmen may have to take up side lines like 
insurance.” 

May I ask do you, does Mr. Robb, does 
Mr. Nelson, buy his insurance from a sales- 
man who offers it as a side line? During 
the year 1940 life insurance companies paid 
out over $3,000,000,000 to living policyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries. Do you believe this is 
a side line operation? May I suggest life 
insurance is a career and not a stop-gap for 
the unfortunate. 

Months ago your splendid magazine pre- 
sented a clear and informative article on the 
C. L. U. movement in life insurance. The 
C. L. U. designation is not available to side- 
line salesmen of insurance—Roy Cox, 
C. L. U., President, Houston Association Life 
Underwriters, Houston, Tex. 


Mr. Robb was merely quoting Mr. Nelson, 
who used an unhappy illustration to make 
his point. We realize that life insurance com- 
panies are doing everything they can to raise 
the standards of life underwriters—THE 
Epitors. 


“FORGOTTEN MAN” 


Judging from the current issue of ForBeEs 
[Nov. 15], the independent garage man is 


soon to be the newest “forgotten man.” All 
magazines and factories are plugging for the 
car-dealer garage. The writer has spent the 
best part of his life building up an “inde- 
pendent” automobile servicing business and, 
along with several thousand other similar 
business men, would like to read an article 
of advice on how to continue to prosper in 
our business.—G. N. ANDERSON, Ventura, 


Calif. 


Time Witt TELL 


I have always admired Fores. It’s not 
praised by cynics, atheists, fanatics. It has 
aided in furtherance of honesty, promoted 
the worthwhile ideas so necessary in main- 
taining the business in which we are en- 
gaged. Many in 1951 may know and promul- 
gate your sound advice. Carry on! —CLARENCE 
W. Trexcier, M.D., Honolulu, Hawaii, P. I. 


— OR “Wr? 


Regarding the item “Say ‘I’” in your 
Nov. 15 issue: 

The location of the firm name should be 
considered primarily in the use of “I” or 
“we” in business letters. If the firm name 
is above the signature, it is the firm and 
not the person who is theoretically writing 
the letter. The firm then is primary, and the 
signer is writing as an agent for the com- 
pany. If the firm name is below the writer’s 
signature, the writer is primary, and is mere- 
ly identifying himself by the firm name. In 
the former case, “we” should be used 





1882 





THE 


UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT 
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1941 
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throughout when the firm is referred to, and, 
in the latter case, “I” is correct. 

Note “when the firm is referred to,” and 
here is the explanation, which seems to prove 
Mr. Riker incorrect: “The writer knows Mr. 
Brown very well, and if he can help you, 
he will be glad to do so.” This refers to the 
person, and not the firm; therefore you re. 
fer to the person by using the singular “he,” 
and not the plural “we.” When you place 
the firm name under the signature, this does 
not, of course, apply. 

When we refer to a company, Mark Twain 
or no Mark Twain, we think of a number 
of stockholders—a very large “we.”—A, |. 
Pransky, Pransky Sewing Machine Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


DISAGREES ON LINDBERGH 


Under “2-Line Editorials” in your Nov. 15 
issue you say: “Unless Lindbergh condemns 
Hitler and Hitlerism he can expect nothing 
but condemnation.” 

Out here in the West we think he might 
well condemn many other persons and isms, 
as well as Hitler. He could well condemn 
the fellows who have been propagandizing 
us to get the U. S. A. to pull chestnuts out 
of the fire for England. Also the bloody 
Joseph Stalin and some of those who are 
collaborating with him. Charles Lindbergh 
is at least an American and is not yet ready 
to see America bankrupt and turned over to 
the wolves of Russia—S. D. Urey, Brawley, 
Calif. 


Demi-TASSE 


“Thoughts on the Business of Life” is a 
grand page. It is like a fragrant demi-tasse 
aften an intelligent, instructive, informative 
dinner hour.—B. J. Knicut, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


HAPPIER 


Six months usually passes by quietly 
enough. But in the case of myself as a sub- 
scriber to your magazine it is quite different. 
I have resolved not to read another issue. 
So, please, be good enough to just quit send- 
ing it. I am far happier without it lying 
around twice a month. 

You are so viciously reactionary and un- 
democratic that I, for one, can’t stomach 
your views.—F. A. Rieper, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


For SALESMEN 


I say “Every salesman should read Forses.” 
—M. E. Troy, Investors Syndicate, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Pouicies THaT Pay 


We were interested in two of your edi- 
torials in the Oct. 15 issue: 

While only a very small company, we have 
decided not to reduce our advertising, but 
rather to augment it. 

We were also interested in “No Gifts 
from Customers!” It has been the custom 
of our suppliers to do favors for us and to 
take us to dinner or some entertainment. 
Notwithstanding the usual custom, we have 
on occasions reversed this and reciprocated. 
At the present time this policy is paying us 
splendid dividends as we are obtaining very 
excellent co-operation from all our suppliers. 
—Joun B. CaLkin, Framingham Homes, Inc., 
Framingham, Mass. 
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9-Gine Cddlorials 





Prediction: Japan won’t last long. 
Labor faces a new deal at Washington. 
Good stocks look good. 

How about a ceiling on politics? 


Our farmers are reaping high enough 
prices. 


Small business is still getting the small 
end of the stick. 


Income taxation will next year mean 
heavy outgo. 


Rents will rise. 


Wonder if John L. Lewis reflects on 
what is befalling Hitler and Mussolini? 


Salesmen will still be needed. 


Washington is niggardly when it comes 
to economizing. 


To Labor leaders: Bury your differ- 
ences or they will bury you. 


The new Sugar Bill sneaked through 
the House would cost housewives a 
sweet penny. 


“Life Insurance at New Record.” Ex- 
cellent! 


Pressure groups are getting more while 
the rest of us are giving more. 


The oil industry is doing well. 


“Relief Payments at New Low.” A re- 
lief. 


This time all armament building won’t 
end immediately the war ends. 


Will suicide be Hitler’s way out? 
Proper handling should avert officially- 


predicted heartbreaking unemploy- 
ment. 


Heading towards $100,000,000,000 
Federal debt. Awful! 


The spirit of Christmas will not die. 





A Brief New Year’s Report 
to 7 Important People 





VERY YEAR, at about this time, 

we like to make an informal re- 
port about General Foods... to the 
following important people: 

Mr. and Miss Employe, i our 
plants and offices . . . Mr. Farmer, 
from whom we buy . . . Mr. Grocer, 
who handles our goods .. . Mr. and 
Mrs. Investor, who supply the com- 
pany’s capital ... and you, Mrs. Con- 
sumer, who buys and uses our products. 


We want you, especially, to know 
more about us and what we are do- 
ing—for our success depends upon 
our Continuing to merit your con- 
fidence. Briefly— 


We are pleased to re- 
port continued prog- 
ress in serving you bet- 
ter during 1941. 
Through the work 
carried on in our Re- 
search Laboratories 
and Consumer Service Kitchens, we 
continued to improve further the 
quality of many General Foods Prod- 
ucts you have long been using... . 
andtomakethemavailablein greater 
variety and in more convenient 
forms. As a further service, we de- 
veloped delicious new recipes... 
and distributed more than a million 
copies of recipe booklets. At the 
same time, we increased efficiency. 
We constantly strive to give you the 
best food products that can be pro- 
duced. 


General Foods never 
ceases its efforts to im- 
prove the working re- 
lationships with its 
personnel. Thus, all 
regular employes re- 
ceive vacations with pay .. . and 
there is a co-operative retirement 
plan. Among other things, the com- 
pany bears the entire cost of an ac- 
cident-and-sickness plan for its em- 


ployes . . . and shares the cost of a 
group life insurance plan. 


From farmers and 
other producers, Gen- 
eral Foods buys vast 
quantities of the choic- 
est raw materials. For 
example, our annual 
needs require hundreds of thousands 
of acres of special wheat and corn 
and the output of many thousands 
of dairy cows. 





Every third retail store 
in the U. S. sells food 
products. Nearly all 
food stores sell G. F. 
products. We supply ¢ 
them with quality 
products which sell more easily be- 
cause they enjoy consumer accept- 
ance. We support their efforts with 
vigorous advertising helps. We give 
them ideas on how to be the kind of 
merchants who can better serve the 
American consumer. 





General Foods is liter- 
ally owned by the pub- 
lic. There are 67,380 
stockholders. Count- 
ing their families, over 
250,000 people share 
directly in General us 
Foods dividends. Nearly half of our 
stockholders are women. Many are 
our own employes. The average 
holding of all stockholders is about 
80 shares each. No one stockholder 
owns as much as 7% of the stock. 
Nearly 50% of our stockholders 
own 10 shares or less. 





SUMMING UP, we want it known that 
every person in General Foods prizes 
your good will and pledges every 
effort toward still further progress 
in 1942 for your benefit. 


General Foods . 
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Fast, powerful, 4-wheel drive 
Dodge Army trucks of various 
types, all ready to join the 
more than 75,000 Dodge 
trucks that have already been 
delivered to the Army. 
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Swift, comfortable, and thor- 
—v dependable Army am- 
uv 


lances are also built for the 
defense forces by Dodge. 
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wouter! NOW ..Dodge Job-Rated 


ENCINEERING 


THE ARMY AND THE . aio. Trucks are even more de- 
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HORSEPOWER HORSEPOWER 
IN 114-TON IN 114-TON 
DODGE TRUCKS SPECIAL 
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if 
bebe 


Plenty of power to haul your loads 
through the “long pull” ahead! Job- 
Rated, too—which means that every 
unit, from engine to rear axle, is 
“sized” to fit the job. That’s why you 
can depend on the right Dodge Job- 
Rated truck to deliver your goods 
more dependably, more quickly, more 
economically, and over a longer period 
of time. Today—your Dodge dealer 
can serve you well. See him... NOW! 


Prices and Specifications Subject to Change Without Notice 


%y to 3-Ton Gas, and 
Heavy-Duty Diesel 


THERE CAN BE NO CURTAILMENT OF DODGE QUALITY...NO SUBSTITUTE FOR DODGE DEPENDABILITY 
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‘“*WITH ALL THY GETTING GET UNDERSTANDING’”’ 





Fact and Comment 


By B. C. FORBES 


Have Faith in Outcome 


The diabolical duplicity of Japan has rendered 
the United States an incalculable service: it has 
welded, united all the people, has aroused their right- 
euus indignation, has incited our fighting spirit to the 
pitch of a hurricane-driven prairie fire. United we 
stand. 

Japan doubtless will score initial advances at various 
points—although why Hawaii was caught so soundly 
asleep mystifies. 

This writer’s analysis is that Japan will be overcome 
within six months. Her military strength has been 
seriously sapped by her far-flung operations in China. 
Her army equipment must have diminished. Her 
economic conditions have become more and more 
seriously strained, subjecting her people to almost un- 
bearable hardships. 

Authorities credit her with a good navy. But surely 
the combined fleets of America and Britain should 
speedily overmatch it. She doesn’t possess the facilities 
her enemies possess for replacing aircraft losses. Very 
important: Her chief cities veritably are vast tinder 
boxes, ideal targets for modern inhuman incendiary 
bombs. 

Let us accept calmly and courageously whatever mis- 
fortunes may befall in the first rounds and buoy our- 
selves up with unshakable faith in the final outcome. 


Scarcity Forebodings Overdone? 


An oil executive tells me that there never was justi- 
fication for the hullabaloo over danger of scarcity of 
oil, that the industry is capable of supplying all 
prospective requirements. Scare headlines about 
shortage of electric power have disappeared. Railway 
managements express confidence that they will prove 
able to move all war freight—although they admit 
there may arise delay should gigantic movement of 
troops become necessary. As recently recorded here. 
practical authorities have condemned alarmist state- 
ments concerning the inadequacy of our stocks of 
rubber, aluminum, steel. 

Washington has been arch-champion of “planning.” 
But, when forced to wrestle with realities, it became 
only too painfully manifest that Washington had done 
a miserably poor job, that its boasted inventories of 


the nation’s productive facilities in case of war were 
mostly mythical. 

That scarcity of some materials will be experienced 
appears certain. But if a high order of business states- 
manship be exercised by Washington, no necessity 
should arise for bankrupting a hundred thousand or 
fifty thousand small businesses by denying them raw 
materials essential for their existence, for retaining 
their workers. 

The productive resources of this nation are su vast, 
the potentialities are so tremendous, that under really 
efficient direction, our economy should not be shot to 
pieces, even though war requirements expand more 
than the impressive expansion already contemplated. 


Rail Precedent Bad 


The method adopted to avert a railway strike justi- 
fies no rejoicing. The polar opposite. Indisputably, 
it has dealt a most untimely blow to arbitration. It 
cannot but have afforded John L. Lewis great comfort. 

Now the railroads plan to obtain governmental sanc- 
tion for higher freight rates to meet their greatly in- 
creased wage bill. Railroads and investors in their se- 
curities have suffered a long series of lean years. Will 
Washington accord them half the consideration ac- 
corded the strike threateners? 


Congress Must Amend Labor Law 


Recent labor events intensify the imperative need tu 
re-cast our labor legislation. Congress, lamentably sub- 
missive to the White House, too long played the role 
of coward by refusing to move without Presidential 
approval. Inexcusable, under the emergency condi- 
tions, under the repeated blows dealt our national pre- 
paredness program by strikes. At last public opinion 
has induced the Administration to sanction prepara- 
tion of some legislative measure. 

The Administration’s consistent attitude—and action 
—has been that industry and business, including small 
business, can be ordered around, kicked around im- 
periously without danger of incurring political re- 
prisals, but that organized labor is sacrosanct, must 
not be given one order, must be caressed and coddled, 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Acme 


THE SPECTRE of inflation, an all-con- 
suming demon, hovers on the business 
horizon like the lowering clouds which 
precede the hurricane. This is the root- 
ed conviction of Bernard M. Baruch, 
elder statesman and enormously suc- 
cessful financier. 

Of all Americans he is perhaps best 
equipped by experience to advise on 
the vast adjustments compelled by to- 
tal defense or total war. As chairman 
of the War Industries Board during 
the first World War he mobilized the 
economic resources of this country so 
effectively that Adolf Hitler frankly 
imitated the pattern then set. 


GREATEST EVIL 


Inflation is the greatest evil now 
confronting the country, says this 
gray-headed American patriot. And he 
believes inflation is as certain as that 
there is war in the world. It is as cer- 
tain as that—unless Washington takes 
the steps necessary to prevent it. 

“It still can be prevented if Wash- 
ington has the courage to do it,” he in- 
sists. When asked the question, he re- 
fused to hazard an opinion as to whe- 
ther enough of the kind of courage 
called for will be exhibited in the right 
places. But he was emphatic about 
what must be done. And he was no less 
emphatic about the multitude of evils 





Homer H. SHANNON is a free-lance writer 
who contributes frequently to Forses. 
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FORBES 


Bernard Baruch on 


INFLATION 


As vigorous as ever, the “grand old man” of finance 


which will beset business if 
the preventive measures are 
not taken. To date there has 
been a woeful indisposition 
to think the problem through 


and to act decisively. That is the pur- 


port of his remarks about things past. 
Baruch’s picture of what is ahead 
for business in this country is not 
wholly pleasant to contemplate. But 
then, he points out with some impa- 
tience, war is not a pleasant affair. 
Hard-headed realist that he is, his 
thinking is little influenced by fine- 
spun distinctions about “neutrality.” 


STILL VIGOROUS, DETERMINED 


Now seventy-one, Bernard Baruch 
says he is tired of his own voice. For 
many years he argued that this coun- 
try should be prepared to meet the 
threat of war with immediate central- 
ization of control over prices and ma- 
terials in a single authority. A law to 
provide for that in an emergency such 
as now is upon us should have been on 
the statute books long ago. Delay and 
confusion on the part of politicians and 
government officials have already ex- 
acted penalties almost beyond reckon- 
ing, as he sees it. He does not dwell 
too much on that. He is more interest- 
ed in what can yet be done to preserve 
our American system. He is a determ- 
ined, vigorous advocate of things in 
which he believes. 

As he outlined his views on what 
has been done and what has been left 
undone to place this country on a solid 
footing for the emergency, I was struck 
by a parallelism between the physical 
setting and the mentality of this im- 
mensely wealthy man. The carpeted, 
rather austere office high above Man- 
hattan’s streets seemed remote and 
aloof from the bustle and activity be- 


reveals his straight - from - the - shoulder opinions 


By HOMER H. SHANNON 


low. Windows on two sides disclosed 
panoramic views of the Hudson River 
and the steel and concrete towers 
which stud the island. Tall and spare 
of frame himself, the financier and 
public servant across the desk from 
me gave an impression both of dignity 
and disciplined force. That and an in- 
tense seriousness, as he leaned in my 
direction from time to time, driving 
home a point of the argument. 

There is no question but that he has 
been ahead of the parade. In 1938 he 
advocated a two-ocean navy, a larger 
army, and an economic and cultural 
understanding with Latin America. As 
long ago as that, as time is now reck- 
oned, he also advocated buying of 
strategic war materials and a tax pro- 
gram to pay for it. Though he may not 
be entirely without honor in his own 
country, he has been a prophet. 

With a touch of the sardonic humor 
which is one of his characteristics, he 
reminded me that there was an ancient 
Greek named Aristides who was put 
out of the way because people got tired 
of hearing him called “The Just.” Per- 
haps a like resentment in Washington 
accounts for a tendency there to label 
Baruch warnings as something less 
than urgent. Many of the things he ad- 
vocates are politically unpopular—ac- 
tion such as a ceiling over wages and 
the prices of agricultural commodities. 


WANTS “OVER-ALL” CEILING 


If there is to be effective control of 
the forces at work to cause a disastrous 
increase in the general price level, it is 
insane to believe that such basic factors 
can be allowed to remain uncontrolled. 
The Baruch thesis that an over-all price 
ceiling is what is needed to control in- 
flation, as against the piece-meal ‘palia- 
tives’ of Leon Henderson, is by now 
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familiar. But the details of the tight 
reasoning on which the Baruch argu- 
ment rests are not so familiar. 

Reduced to their simplest terms, his 
contentions run something like this: In 
a free economy, the law of supply and 
demand sets the price of goods and ser- 
vices. In a war economy, nothing is 
free. There is a vast accentuation of de- 
mand in certain areas and a relatively 
lessened demand in other areas. So far 
as the over-all situation is concerned, 
however, demand is a giant contending 
with a dwarf. For the most part, supply 
is relatively static. It depends on facil- 
ities which have been built up over a 
long period of time. Here it is only 
necessary to refer to such productive 
facilities as steel mills, copper smelters, 
zinc mines, airplane factories, rail- 
roads, pipelines. Such things cannot be 
created overnight out of air. They 
rest on complicated technical develop- 
ments plus the hope of their owners for 
a return on investment. 

Tied in with this is the fundamental 
fact that, under normal conditions, the 
American citizen has a fixed amount of 
money to spend for the things he 
wants. Normally, a balance is main- 
tained between the two. Under the ab- 
normal conditions of a wartime econ- 
omy, demand gets completely out of 
hand. The reasons for this are simple. 


SIMPLE AS A, B, C 


For instance, in 1939 the national 
income was around 70 billion dollars. 
Today it is estimated to be running at 
a yearly rate of about 95 billion dol- 
lars. Government officials say it will be 
ballooned to 100 billion dollars before 
another year has past. This means that 
the spending public has many addition- 
al billions of dollars in its pockets. But 
because productive facilities of the 
country have been turned from auto- 
mobiles and radios and refrigerators, 
there are not enough goods to supply 
the consumer market. As a result, the 
man who has a refrigerator to sell can 
set his own price. There are four or 
five persons who want a refrigerator 
for every one which is to be had. Un- 
controlled, the price of a refrigerator 
would rise to astronomical heights. 

Still on the ABC level, Baruch em- 
phasizes that a war economy inevitably 
means that there is this inflated amount 
of money to be spent by consumers. At 
the same time there is a great shrink- 
age in the volume of goods available. 
Within another six months, according 
to the best available estimates, at least 
25% of the country’s productive facili- 
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ties will be turning out war goods. The 
net effect is that there will be purchas- 
ing power pressing on the market of 
many billions of dollars more than can 
be absorbed at present prices. Left 
to themselves, buyer would compete 
against buyer in a competition which 
would set off an uncontrollable spiral 
of price increases. 

“You can’t have just a little of that 
kind of inflation any more than you 
can set off a sixteen-inch naval rifle 





Bernard Baruch Says: 


Inflation is the greatest evil 
now confronting the country. 
It might double, even triple, 
the cost of defense. 

7 


Speculators and profiteers 
are the only people who bene- 
fit from inflation; everyone 
else suffers, directly or indi- 
rectly. 

* 

Inflation can still be pre- 
vented, but only if Washing- 
ton has the courage to do it. 
.. + You can’t have just a little 
inflation. It is all or nothing. 


* 
Price control is only one of 


the measures which must be 
adopted to control inflation. 











just a little bit,” Baruch declares. “It 
it all or nothing.” 

Price control is but one of the mea- 
sures which must be adopted to control 
inflation, according to the Baruch rea- 
soning. But it is one which cannot be 
omitted. It must be used in conjunc- 
tion with the so-called functional con- 
trols which reduce the volume of 
money and credit available to the con- 
suming public. Taxes, inducements to 
save, increases in bank reserve require- 
ments all must be employed to hold the 
total spendable income of the public as 
near to the level of the consumer goods 
available as possible. But demand can 
never be cut sufficiently to meet supply 
under wartime conditions. Price con- 
trol plus priorities must bridge the gap. 
On this he is adamant. 

“Under conditions of war produc- 
tion,” he explained, “there is no such 
thing as a competitive price. There is 
more business than all the producers 
of the nation can handle. It is unthink- 
able that the government or the people 


should become the victims of ‘what the 
traffic will bear’ or of runaway mark- 
ets. It is unthinkable that we should al- 
low competitive goods to be withheld 
from the market by profiteers or spec- 
ulators who believe they can command 
higher prices later. The government 
must be able to get what it needs at 
reasonable cost. It must be able to fix 
fair prices and to commandeer supplies 
and materials for just compensation.” 

Speculators and profiteers are the 
only beneficiaries of inflation, he ar- 
gues. Everyone else suffers either di- 
rectly, because of failure of income to 
keep pace with soaring prices, or indi- 
rectly, because of uncertainties which 
make it more difficult to conduct busi- 
ness. 

“Inflation might double or triple the 
cost of defense,” he added. “It imposes 
the severest hardships on the people 
and, through inevitable deflation that 
follows, burdens the future with con- 
stantly increasing debt. The result is a 
long period of painful and bitter read- 
justment, destroying the confidence of 
the people in themselves and in their 
government and leaving them open to 
all the old and new isms. 


MUST ACT NOW 


“Nor is inflation a danger which will 
hold back and wait for formal declara- 
tion of a shooting war. With pay- 
rolls soaring and shortages developing, 
more money bidding for less goods, the 
danger of an inflationary price rise is 
imminent. If it is not taken firmly in 
hand in time, it may get beyond the 
possibility of control.” 

Others have estimated that inflation 
which occurred at the time of the last 
war increased the cost of the war to 
this country by 15 billions of dollars— 
which had to be collected in taxes on a 
declining price level or a price level 
much lower than existed at the time the 
debt was incurred. Mr. Baruch pointed 
out that by controlling the price level, 
the government can effect far greater 
savings in our defense expenditures 
than could he realized through govern- 
mental economies of any other variety. 

He is inclined to the use of strong 
language when discussing critics who 
think a little inflation is not a bad 
thing. Or who believe that inflation can 
be controlled by piece-meal methods. 

“T haven’t all the wisdom,” he re- 
marked in one of his humble moments. 
But a sentence or two later he was 
bitterly denouncing advocates of con- 
flicting procedure for the control of in- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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FORBES 


What Sort of a Tax Law 


Will Congress Write? 


THE TAX LAW that our Congress will 
begin to write this Winter will be moti- 
vated by a great host of ambitions— 
most of them far afield from the beaten 
path of attempting to raise revenue for 
defense needs. The more persistent 
manifestations of these may be seen in 
the following objectives, announced by 
one or more parts of official Washing- 
ton as the legitimate purposes of this 
bill: 

1. Prevent an increase in the cost of 
living and in the cost of the defense 
program through immediate steps to 
absorb a large part of the additional 
purchasing power created by increased 
national income. 

2. Make taxation a complement of 
the price control legislation, so that to- 
gether they may act as a restrictive 
measure upon the inflationary demand 
for goods—that is, direct our new taxes 
at that portion of the national income 
which is being devoted to the purchase 
of civilian goods and tending to force 
prices upwards. 





J. K. Lasser, C.P.A., is a tax consultant, 
author of the currently popular “Your Cor- 
poration Tax,” and other books on taxation. 


By J. K. LASSER, C.P.A. 


3. Insure that defense spending does 
not raise its usual crop of business 
men who make their millions out of the 
emergency—even if that requires puni- 
tive levies on the innocent. 

4. Extend the far-flung benefits of 
the social security acts to those not 
now covered. 

5. Eliminate the existing discrimina- 
tion in tax laws between funded debt 
and equity financing in order to bring 
more capital into the defense mechan. 
ism or out of hiding or into the Treas. 
ury. 

6. Drive idle deposits in banks or 
vaults out into investment to aid de- 
fense. 

7. And last, cure the “inequities” 
that now exist in several sections of 
the existing tax code. 

Somewhere in the whole scheme, of 
course, is the desire to increase revenue 
in order to begin to pay some part of 
the cost of insuring the failure of Mr. 
Hitler’s grandiose scheme. But that 
seems almost submerged in the mass 
of socio-economic strategems. 

Necessarily, inflation controls are 
uppermost in official planning. Next in 





Wuat CurTAILMENT WiLL WE Have rn Livine Costs 1n 1942 
tf Taxes Move up ONLy 25% anv Livinc Costs Go up 15%? 











1941 :—— 1942 
Living Costs 
Income Federal Tax* Living Costs** Federal Tax* up 15% Total Deficit* 
$ 5,000 $ 375 $4,625 $ 468 $5,318 $5,787 §$ 787 
10,000 1,300 8,700 1,625 10,005 11,630 1,630 
15,000 2,750 12,250 3,437 14,087 17,525 2,525 
20,000 4,600 15,400 5,750 17,710 23,460 3,460 
25,000 6,850 18,150 8,562 20,872 29,435 4,435 
30,000 9,350 20,650 11,687 23,747 35,435 5,435 
35,000 11,950 23,050 14,937 26,507 41,445 6,445 
40,000 14,650 25,350 18,312 29,152 47,465 7,465 
45,000 17,500 27,500 21,875 31,625 53,500 8,500 
50,000 20,450 29,550 25,562 33,982 59,545 9,545 


* Taxes have been figured on a married man with no dependents earning income 
through salary. Taxes for 1942 are estimated to reflect an increase of 25% over 1941. 

** No savings are assumed. If they are present, curtailment figures would be reduced 
and would reflect necessary reduction on both savings and living costs. 
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line seems to be the theory that this is 
a fine time to straighten out the social 
security system so as, first, to bring in 
reserves for those not now covered by 
the act and, secondly, possibly, to cov- 
er sickness and accidents. Somewhere. 
too, is the muffled hope that the rest 
of our so-called social problems can 
be cured with this one large shot a 
income. 


BASIS FOR SOUND TAXATION 


Obviously, a great many individuals 
and businesses are faced with the need 
of defending themselves in the throes 
of such planning. Perhaps they will get 
an opportunity to plead that sound tax 
legislation this time should be based 
upon at least these ostensible facts: 

1. Sizeable taxes upon our business 
structure should be so managed as to 
leave industry with sufficient incentive 
to manufacture and give employment 
in this era and with sufficient reserves 
to weather the storm in the post-war 
years. There is a very real need to 
make certain that a great many of our 
corporations do not go under water 
after the war is over. Somehow we 
must get Congress to weigh carefully 
the need of comparing current revenue 
procured by heavy corporate taxes 
with the necessity for keeping business 
structures in a condition that will per- 
mit employment and production at the 
end of the emergency. In this end, for: 
tunately, business men have some hope 


of aid from the SEC. 


2. The Henderson and Morgenthau 


plan remorselessly to grab income al 
the source without regard to the new 
income created by our expanding econ- 
omy is sheer political expediency. It 
has nothing to do with effective price 
control or inflationary stop lights. 
Large sections of our people have had 
no increase in income. A new levy 
taken at the source would only further 
reduce incomes already sharply cur- 
tailed by the dislocation incident to 
current industry shifts, priorities and 
material shortages. Peculiarly the 
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whole problem can be readily solved 
by taking the excess wage or income 
resulting from the emergency. That is 
the portion of our income which is to- 
day creating the demand for civilian 
goods. But, sadly, such a measure 
would strike first at wage freezing. 
And thus, it probably never will see 
even the routine of hearings and de- 
bate. 

3. It is not entirely certain that high- 
er taxes will combat inflation. Certain- 
ly new individual taxes will merely 
produce new demands for more wages, 
and higher business taxes mean that 
business will have to seek higher 
prices. And out of such a process 
comes the very evil we are attempting 
to fight. Should not our tax scheme, 
therefore, confine itself to revenue 
measures, and leave price control 
where it belongs—in a direct price 
control law? But such measures are 
most unpopular, since they necessarily 
require a full control of farm prices 
and wages. 

But what is ahead of us in this bill? 
My job is constantly to attempt to in- 
terpret Congressional thinking on be- 
half of my own clients. Certainly it is 
dangerous in an era of this type to in- 
dulge in the age-old sport of guessing 
what Congress will do. But here is my 
research among Washington people 
who live close to the Congress: 


THE TREASURY'S PROGRAM 


Wartime emergencies are going to 
cause drastic changes in our whole in- 
come and excess profits tax structure. 
The Treasury is going to press hard 
for approval of several sweeping 
changes in the tax formulas. Some of 
its proposals are so drastic that they 
will make 50% rate increases look 
like child’s play. For instance, the 
Treasury now advocates as to indi- 
viduals: 

l. A very high tax on capital gains 
and the reduction of the allowance for 
capital losses. 

2. The elimination of ordinary de- 
ductions by individuals for non-busi- 
ness expenses such as interest, taxes on 
their residences, bad debts on personal 
transactions and all the other reliefs 
that have so long been a fundamental 
part of our taxing system. 

3. Calling dividends on life insur- 
ance taxable—this in spite of the obvi- 
ous necessity for the reduction of these 
dividends by insurance companies in 
the light of the decrease in their own 
income. 

4. Forcing joint returns by married 
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1942 INpDIvipuAL INCoME TaxEs IF THE TREASURY Has Its Way 
(As Compared with Those for 1940 and 1941) 
Amount* — r Percentage Rate* —— 
Income 1940 1941 1942** 1940 1941 1942 
$ 2,000 None $ 42 $ 342 —% 2.1% 17.1% 
3,000 $ 30 138 988 l 4.6 19.6 
4,000 70 249 849 1.8 6.2 21.2 
5,000 110 375 1,125 2.2 15 22.5 
6,000 149 521 1,421 2.5 8.7 23.7 
7,000 233 687 1,737 3.3 9.8 24.8 
8,000 316 873 2,073 4 10.9 25.9 
9,000 422 1,079 2,429 4.7 12 27 
10,000 528 1,305 2,805 9.3 13 28 
15,000 1,258 2,739 4,989 8.4 18.3 33.3 
20,000 2,336 4,614 7,614 L17 23 38 
25,000 3,843 6,864 10,614 15.4 27.5 42.5 
30,000 5,614 9,339 13,839 18.7 31.1 46.) 
40,000 9,552 14,649 20,649 23.9 36.6 51.6 
50,000 14,128 20,439 27,939 28.3 40.9 55.9 
* All figures are computed for a married man with no dependents whose entire income 
is from salary. 
** The Treasury proposal is for a 15% tax on all income collected at source. 








persons, except that earned income 
(wages) of each spouse may he re- 
ported in separate returns. 

5. Taxing alimony to the wife. 

On the corporate side, it proposes: 

1. To insist that excess profits taxe: 
be based upon the relation of invested 
capital to the earnings in the base pe- 
riod—the initial proposal in the 1940 
law. 

2. To tighten up tremendously on the 
existing scheme for forcing dividend 
payments via the tax on accumulated 
earnings not distributed, or by requir- 
ing stockholders to pay a tax on the 
undistributed earnings even if they 
have not been paid. 

3. To tax intercompany dividends at 
100%. 

4. To eliminate the present deduc- 
tion for percentage depletion. 

5. To strike out the entire deduction 
for interest of any character—so as to 
place funded debt and stocks on the 
same basis. 

And beyond that gloomy picture. 
what does the Treasury really seek in 
a rate structure? Apparently, it is this: 

1. Impose a war profits tax of at 
least 75% on all profits in excess of 
acceptable credits. 

2. Get some sort of increase of in- 
dividual taxes—partly through a sys- 
tem of withholding at some moderate 
rate (a 15% “check-off” system is now 
sought) and then increase all other 
rates. We also are beginning to hear 
rumblings of the need for putting a 
ceiling on individual incomes—pos- 


sibly limiting them to some fixed figure. 

3. Continue the system of excises 
directed at curtailment of consumption 
of durable goods and luxury items set 
up in the last law. 

4. Create some new kind of social 
security taxes—this as a politically at- 
tractive device to the wage earner. 

And what can we expect out of such 
preliminaries? Obviously, as we inch 
closer to actual combat with the Axis, 
the Treasury influence grows greater. 
That is a necessary axiom in war 
times. In addition, we are constantly 
faced with the peculiar truth that only 
a bare handful in the Congress have 
any knowledge of the technical pur- 
poses or results of Treasury-inspired 
tax mechanics and formulas. The last 
excess profits tax law found most of 
our legislators admitting that they had 
no understanding of its implications. 


POLITICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


But it must also be recognized that 
the election bogey man will undoubt- 
edly force a large group of our legis- 
lators to go very slow with steeper per- 
sonal taxes or withholding devices. 
Eventually price control and economy 
in non-defense spending will have their 
influence. 

Beyond all of that, there is a sub- 
stantial group in our Congress which, 
during the last three revenue measures 
designed in the defense era, refused to 
be swayed by Treasury measures that 
bore social implications or those which 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Production Will Continue to 
Rise, Say Economists 


DeEsPITE many forces working against 
it, production, keynote of defense, will 
continue its upward trend. 

Fifteen economists, polled in the 
Forses Forecast oF Business Con- 
DITIONS for the first quarter, make this 
encouraging prediction. They believe 
the Federal Reserve Index of Indus- 
trial Production, adjusted for seasonal 
variation, will rise to 170—four points 
above their estimated average for Octo- 
ber, November and December. (This is 
an average of all estimates. The high- 
est figure received was 176; the low- 
est, 160.) 


Unfavorable Factors 


Of the forces that will work against 
making this increase, say the econo- 
mists, the most serious will be “labor 
jockeying,” in an effort to recover 
ground lost through any anti-labor 
legislation that is passed. The watch- 
word, according to these experts: 
Watch for higher labor costs. 

Other unfavorable factors, listed in 
the order of their importance. 


1. The lag in sub-contracting. 

2. The general lack of knowledge 
about defense production needs. 

3. Material shortages, despite the de- 
velopment of substitutes. 

4. Labor shortages. 


Little Man, What Now? 


Though one of the economists be- 
lieves the plight of the little business 
man is over-estimated, all of the others 
think the situation is serious and will 
get worse. 

“It’s got to get worse before it can 
get better,” is the way one puts it. 
“They'll get it in the neck,” says an- 
other. 

At the same time, there is optimism. 
“Those with flexible equipment will 
save themselves,” says one. “Better 
handling of priorities will bring some 
relief,” says another. 

Common is the notion that those 
who will get hit will get knocked out. 
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180 


Higher Prices 


The economists are in agreement, al- 
most to the man, regarding the basic 
trend of prices and cost of living. Both 
will continue to rise, they declare. Re- 
tail prices may make more than mod- 
erate advances. 

At least half of the economists say a 
price law will be passed, but go on to 
say that it will be “ineffective.” Rea- 
son: All factors relating to price con- 
trol will not be controlled (see p. 10). 
Says one of our forecasters, summing 
up: “The Administration will wait for 
more public clamor for action.” 


No Pollyanna 


More on the gloomy side: Taxes 
are really going to hurt, and the Gov- 
ernment is going to get a tighter con- 
trol of business. “Our war activities,” 
says one economist, “will result in an 
irrevocable loss of natural and manu- 
factured wealth.” 

“I am no pollyanna,” comments an- 
other economist, declaring that he can 
foresee little that is favorable. 


160 


140 


120 


“If the war is extended,” he says, 
“it will result in state socialism and 
the virtual elimination of the middle 
class.” 

Besides the progress of defense pro- 
duction, however, the others cite all 
these factors as favorable: 

1. The high production of agricul. 
tural products. 

2. The growing recognition of the 
inflation problem. 

3. The improvement 
morale. 

4. The increasing national income. 

5. The completion of more plants 
and equipment. 


in civilian 


Contributors 


Economists polled in this 11th quar- 
terly ForBeEs forecast of business con- 
ditions include Henry B. Arthur, Swift 
& Co.; W. C. Bober, Johns-Manville 
Corp.; C. W. Foss; A. H. Robinson, 
Eastman Kodak Co.; Wilson E. Wright, 
Armstrong Cork Co. Others have re- 
quested that their names not be listed 
for reasons of company policy. 


FORECAST 
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THE EMINENT economists, employed by 
leading corporations, who quarterly 
estimate for ForBEs our national in- 
dustrial production for the following 
three months, predict that activity will 
continue to expand in the opening 
months of next year. Against the latest 
Federal Reserve Board figure of 164 
(for October), they look for a rise to 
an average of 170 for the quarter. 

My humble opinion is that, not- 
withstanding ll loudly-trumpeted 
scarcities of essential materials and the 
plethora of dire forebodings concern- 
ing appalling mortality among small 
businesses, total output will exceed this 
prognosticated gain. 

My guess is that 170 will soon be 
reached and that by the end of March 
we will witness substantially greater 
volume. 

Defense spending is multiplying, 
and will now be hurriedly expanded. 
More and more defense plants are 
steadily entering production. The num- 
ber starting up will increase monthly, 
even weekly. They will not be handi- 
capped, it can be taken for granted, 
by any dearth of necessary materials, 
Washington having resolutely thrust 
into the background all non-defense 
calls for war essentials. 

Instead of the Government’s pro- 
gram entailing expenditures of around 
$1,500,000,000 a month as at present, 
Washington counts upon doubling this 
total for next year. This alone cannot 
but send the Reserve Board’s indicator 
upwards. 


I cannot believe that this continent 
is destined to be “strewn with corpses 
of small business.” 

Even though we are now actively at 
war, many small plants doubtless will 
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B. C. FORBES PREDICTS: 


be found unfit to fill war contracts; 
but it should be found feasible, first, 
to bring the majority into the defense 
picture and, second, to allocate to most 
of the others the relatively small 
amount of metals and other materials 
requisite to keep them going. 

At the best, the war’s cost to Ameri- 
ca is bound to be staggering. Latest 
Washington statements name approxi- 
mately $68,000,000,000 as the sum al- 
ready involved, while the astronomical 
total of $100,000,000,000 is visioned. 

On top of all this it would be a na- 
tional calamity, a national scandal, 
were the bulk of our 150,000 establish- 
ments run by small owners to be wiped 
out. The aftermath—one shrinks from 
contemplating it. Our whole system of 
private enterprise would be imperilled, 


“What Dw You Do In THE Last 
War, Dap?” 


Courtesy Los Angeles Times 


Rising Output, Employment 
During Coming Quarter 





perhaps fatally. Certainly peace would 
find the country nearer far-flung mo- 
nopoly, nearer totalitarianism. 

I am hopeful that President Roose- 
velt will bow to the almost universal 
insistence that one man be put in direc- 
tion of all defense production—a plea 
made by the National Association of 
Manufacturers this month—and that 
such a director, co-ordinator, will have 
wisdom enough, enough organizing 
ability to harness a vast number of 
minor plants to defense production. 


General activity during the next 
quarter should be quickened by the 
mounting purchasing power arising 
from (1) the assured increase in em- 
ployment and the upward trend in 
wages, (2) the larger income flowing 
into agricultural States. 

krection and occupation of several 
hundred thousands of workmen’s 
homes will also be a factor. 


HOW WILL WAR GO? 


Oftener than once the opinion has 
been expressed here that declaration 
of war would probably cause an im- 
mediate and perhaps sharp break in 
stocks, but that the downswing would 
prove short-lived. The astounding his- 
toric events of Sunday, Dec. 7, did 
shake the market at the opening on 
Monday. Although offerings in some 
issues were heavy, at no time did the 
market become disorderly, demoral- 
ized. 

My guess is that at some stage next 
year—probably rather early—stocks 
will reach a level substantially higher 
than today’s. 

My feeling is that Japan will not be 
able to hold out long, that she will be 
defeated long before the end of 1942. 
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THE WasHINGTON OUTLOOK for 1942 
is based on rough blueprints of the new 
war plan which envisages a three-year 
struggle to defeat the Axis powers. 
Immediately ahead lies the task of 
swift preparation for the all-out offen- 
sive that is inherently demanded by 
the U. S. position. In spite of the 
greatest speed, all 1942 will be needed 
for further vast development of facil- 
ities to produce essential weapons and 
reaterial. 

Expansion, unlimited for military 
operations, will require equippage for 
3,000,000 men under arms within eight 
months, double that number inside a 
year and a half. 

Spending goals, raised again, now 
stand at $150 billions—more than 
twice present and pending appropria- 
tions, more than ten times all disburse- 
ment to date. Rate of spending will be 
doubled to $3 billions monthly by the 
end of 1942, step up to as much as $5 
billions the following year. 

National debt prospects are for an 
increase of $25 billions next year, 
$100 billions if the war goes into 
1944. With expenditures expected to 
outrun tax collections almost three 
to one, deficit financing will be re- 
quired to handle two-thirds of the cost 
of the “victory” program. 

As military needs advance toward 
taking half of total U. S. production, 
parallel government actions will re- 
strain civilian activities through much 
more drastic curtailment orders and 
extend controls to limit competition of 
commercial enterprise. 


PRODUCTION—Inventories of mini- 
mum consumer needs, foods excepted, 
are based on 1933 purchases, when 
average consumption rate of durable 
items was around one-third 1941 lev- 
els. Cuts that deep are several months 
distant, but appear on their way. Pro- 
ducers of defense items are increasing- 
ly favored. New PRP plan emphasizes 
this trend. Odlum’s allocation program 
for saving smallest factories is good as 
dead, co-operative pooling of facilities 
to get defense subcontracts their only 
hope of survival. 
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PURCHASES—Chief restraints next 
quarter will be higher prices and in- 
come taxes, inadequate because it’s 
feared they will start a last scramble 
for shortage items containing metal. 
With high though somewhat spotty re- 
tail inventories, temporary weakening 
in sellers’ market is foreseen after 
Christmas. It will regain strength again 
as price pressures keep inviting the 
public to buy as much ahead as it can. 
Equivalent of ration cards for such 
items as new cars and tires, gas and 
fuel oil are a 50-50 possibility within 
six months. 


PROFITS—Biggest 1942 question mark, 
profits outlook has never been more 
spotty. . . . Price and production re- 
strictions, combined with hit-and-miss 
excise taxes coming next year, individ- 
ualize the profits picture. . . . Higher 
tax rate on profits and sterner limita- 
tions on deductions for business ex- 
penses will be voted, with impetus add- 
ed by Congress’ exposes of defense- 
broker fees and cost kiting under fixed- 
fee contracts. . . . A parallel new levy 
on the 1941-42 increase in individual 
incomes is now a subject of much com- 
ment. 


CREDIT—Reserve Board’s promise not 
to tighten installment regulations be- 
fore Christmas implies terms will be 
stiffened early next year. . . . Amorti- 
zation period of 12 instead of 18 
months on cars and major appliances 
is considered probable. . . . Home re- 
pair terms won’t be changed if reno- 
vation is for defense worker accommo- 
dations. 


PRICES—Fffective price control still 
awaits much louder consumer protests. 
. . » Senate will make haste slowly to 
get a price law on the books that’s 
nearer Administration wishes than the 
House version. . . . Merchants, anxi- 
ous to confine the “fix” to raw ma- 
terials and manufacturers, are pro- 
posing downward revision of mark-on 
percentages as retail prices rise about 
13%4% a month. .. . No end to gradual 
uptrend is in sight yet. 


LABOR—War brings only a temporary 
truce on the labor front. . . . White 
House strategy for steadying labor's 
boat is to let the House-approved 
Smith bill simmer in the Senate as 
long as the unions remain on their 
good behavior. . . . At the first sign 
of new trouble Congress will set up 
arbitration machinery to settle wage 
questions and vote a flat prohibition 
against tie-ups caused by jurisdictional 
and closed shop issues. As the regular 
work week is stretched from 40 to 50 
or more hours, some modifications of 
the overtime rates are in prospect. . .. 
Since rail workers demanded and got 
more than mediators found they should 
have as price for no strike, Congress 
is cool to cool-off machinery in the 
Railway Labor Act. . . . Major con- 
troversy is coming over New Deal rec- 
ipe for halting strikes by seizing plants 
even though management might be 
blameless. 


HOARDING—Crackdowns on big in- 
ventories, slow to start, await pending 
changes in OPM personnel including 
a new priorities chief when Nelson is 
promoted to a full-time job as operat- 
ing boss of SPAB . . . Incidents of 
government hoarding, with Reas Cop- 
per stockpile as a sample, will be sub- 
jected to Congressional inquiry .. . 
Inventory controls now pending would 
prohibit any further buying until the 
users’ stocks are back to no more than 
10-15% over what they were a year 
ago. 


STANDARDS—OPM’s Rosenwald nuw 
appears likely to handle all standard- 
ization and simplification that are re- 
quired to conserve materials, factory 
capacity and manpower . . . Hender- 
son’s disagreement with Harriet Elliott 
over scope of her Consumer Division 
may result in switching it to OCD 
under Mrs. Roosevelt . . . Standards 
talk is being renewed on shoes, gaso- 
line and tires . . . Business men are 
getting scarcer in Henderson’s offices; 
“taint” of trade association connec- 


tions is severing several experts from 
OPM’s payroll. 
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FORBES 


War Solidifies U. S. Action 


JAPAN’S ATTACK upon the United States 
still is too recent for anyone to get a 
sufficient perspective on what is to 
come. But the next three months will 
see solidifying of American thought 
and American effort, which would 
have been impossible to achieve under 
almost any other circumstances. The 
war will strengthen the Administra- 
tion’s defense powers, force produc- 
tion into an even faster pace, and will 
mean tighter controls. The government 
will have a freer hand to act and 


civilian activity will be treated less 


gently. 

The vast distances in the Pacific in- 
evitably mean that at the outset of the 
conflict the brunt of the task will fall 
to the Navy and its air forces. Only 
through these instruments can swift 
enough action be obtained. The Navy 
and the forces in the Pacific were not 
caught unaware of Japan’s defiance 
of civilized order. For weeks units 
have been deployed to meet just such 
an emergency. 

Some observers have underestimated 
Japan’s power, I believe. They have 
talked of “cleaning up” the Japanese 
in three or four weeks. The task is 
much greater than that. Japan’s fleet 
is the third largest in the world. 
Japan’s air force is believed to num- 
ber between 3,000 and 5,000 combat 
planes. Experts say her army consists 
of more than 60 divisions, with nearly 
2,000,000 men. Some 18 to 20 divi- 
sions are in China; 23 or 24 in Man- 
chukuo; others in Japan, Formosa. 


Indo-China, and Thailand. 
JAPAN CAN’T WIN 


The job of beating Japan will be a 
hard one. But its eventual success is 
inevitable. Japan is not prepared eco- 
nomically for a war of any duration 
with the United States, the British 
Empire and the Dutch East Indies. Her 
iron, steel, aluminum, oil, copper, tin, 
machine tools, wool and cotton—the 
things with which modern wars are 
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On All Fronts 


By WILLIAM F. BROOKS 


fought—mostly all come from Amer- 
ican, British and Dutch sources. She 
has been preparing for the conflict for 
several years, of course, but I do not 
believe that vast supplies have been 
accumulated because of the heavy 
drain through the China war. 


The Pacific conflict undoubtedly will 
have its effect on the other side of the 
world. The gains which have been 
made in clearing the Atlantic may be 
nullified by this country’s need to con- 
centrate every bit of available might 
in the Pacific. But the broad general 
picture doesn’t hold much prospect for 
change. 

It looks to me like the Russians 
are sufficiently entrenched—aided by 
Winter weather—to keep Germany en- 
gaged on a rather large scale in Russia 
for the next three months at least. 
Even if the Nazis are successful in 
their major campaigns they still will 
have to contend with the snow and 
cold and with more “mopping up” 
than they have met in their other 
conquests. 


NEAR EAST NEXT BATTLE ZONE 


My guess, too, is that the British 
will be engaged for the full three 
months of the next quarter in their 
self-assigned task of “clearing the 
Nazis from Africa.” Winter rains al- 
ready have slowed down action in that 
sector. Germany as well as Britain is 
sending in reserves. 


Both sides are getting ready for the 
battle of 1942, and it is quite probable 
that the Near East will be the big 
scene in the European conflict. Gen- 
eral Wavell has said that the Cau- 
casus, Iran, Iraq and Syria may well 
prove to be the battlefield of 1942. 
When the Germans try to wrest the oil 
from the Caucasus and from Iran and 
open their attack on middle eastern 
positions of the British forces, this 
region will assume greatest import- 
ance. To do this Germany must clean 
up northern Russia, as the High Com- 
mand obviously can’t leave any pos- 
sible opening for a rear attack. 


For all these reasons it does not ap- 
pear that the much-heralded invasion 
of England is any closer these next 
three months than it was at the be- 
ginning of September. 


MEN & MACHINES 


Britain’s need is for trained me- 
chanical personnel. Observers back 
from Europe and the Near East say 
that U. S.-made machines are not 
enough. They feel that men—hundreds 
of thousands perhaps—are a prime 
necessity. Frank Gervasi, Collier’s rov- 
ing war correspondent, returning from 
a whirl around the world, told me the 
other day he was convinced that 
American machines without American 
men to run them would not win the 
war for Britain. He said it was pitiful 
to see some cases of mishandling of 
our intricate machines. 

I know from first-hand observation 
that the vast British public has none 
of the natural modern mechanical 
aptitude which exists in this country— 
or in Germany. Here nearly every 
child has mechanical toys, electrical 
gadgets, radios, gasoline-powered air- 
plane models, and what not. The most 
intricate mechanical device most Brit- 
ish youths know anything about is a 
bicycle. Here virtually every boy of 16 
knows how to run a motor car. In 
England it is doubtful if one in 1,000 
knows how to drive one at 20. 

It probably would have been difh- 
cult for the United States to send these 
men if Japan had not precipitated us 
into a shooting war. Now any objec- 
tion to transport of American forces 
overseas—wherever they are needed— 
probably will disappear. Japan’s un- 
warranted and unprincipled attack on 
Hawaii and other Pacific bases has 
insured this. 

Since Britain is now engaged along- 
side the U. S. forces and Hitler un- 
doubtedly had a hand in bringing this 
about it seems inevitable that all re- 
sources and men of both countries will 
be pooled for whatever advantages 
may be gained against the common 
enemy. 
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The Automotive Industry’s 


Outlook for 1942 


THE AUTOMOBILE industry is in the 
throes of turning its manpower from 
civilian to defense production as 1942 
begins. Serious maladjustments of em- 
ployment are due for arrival shortly 
unless more materials for building au- 
tomobiles become available in the next 
six months than OPM officials think 
likely. 

Ever since the first official cuts in 
automobile production last August, 
OPM has emphasized that its an- 
nounced monthly allotments were only 
ceilings; that they represented merely 
the highest number of cars each manu- 
facturer would be allowed to produce 
provided he got the necessary mate- 
rials. 

That fact has been stressed with in- 
creasing emphasis each month as ad- 
ditional allotment figures were given 
out. Now it looks as though the pinch 
had come. There is a good chance that 
late in December and in January, car 
makers will be unable to build as many 
cars as their allotments permit because 
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By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


they simply can’t get enough parts and 
materials. Priority-tagged industries 
are taking too much of the available 
supply. 

Thus the New Year opens with dark 
clouds on the automobile production 
horizon. It is perfectly possible that 
automobile production might be shut 
down entirely long before next July— 
due to the industry’s inability to ob- 
tain materials. The most important 
people in the Civilian Supply Branch 
of OPM, however, are cognizant of the 
tremendous labor upset which a shut- 
down of this great industry would pro- 
duce. Complete cessation of produc- 
tion, therefore, should not come about. 

Before long, it is expected that the 
present system of putting a ceiling on 
car output by means of monthly pro- 
duction allotments will be discontin- 
ued. It probably will be replaced by 
allocation of materials—to the automo- 
bile as well as to other industries. 
Even if materials for a smaller-than- 
expected number of cars are allocated, 
the industry will be better off because 
it will be assured of materials in ad- 


Press Association 
One reason why there will be a car shortage for civilians in 1942 


vance of its production schedules. How 
soon this new system will actually be. 
come operative for passenger car and 
truck makers can only be guessed. 
Necessary data must be gathered and 
OPM machinery routines must func- 
tion . . . which is a matter of weeks 
rather than days. 

In the meantime, the civilian side of 
automobile, truck and _ replacement 
parts production is a seething caldron 
of confusion, uncertainty and difficulty. 
Everybody is having troubles . . . trov- 
bles which give evidence of getting 
worse before they get better. 

The full impact of the situation has 
not yet hit automobile dealer establish- 
ments—except perhaps in reverse. Car 
sales have been slow this Fall—much 
slower than expected. Many dealers 
have enough cars to keep them going 
comfortably for a month or so to come. 
If the war continues, however, an 
acute shortage seems certain, because 
the highest total output of new cars 
that optimists are prognosticating for 
the 12 months from July, 1942, to 
July, 1943, is something like 1,500,000. 

When, as, and if material allocations 
come to the car builders—once a given 
amount of material is assigned to the 
car makers each month—the need for 
a multitude of detailed regulations 
about design and construction should 
become very much less—even from the 
OPM viewpoint. There is everything to 
be said for utilizing this one major 
control, which may be used practically. 
as opposed to trying to regulate an in- 
dustry by scores of small controls 
which require, for effectiveness. an al- 
most impossibly agile governmental 
administrative operation. 

The real automotive outlook for 
1942 lies in ever-increasing defense 
participation—a participation so large 
that it will result in an output of de 
fense goods from the automotive in- 
dustry perhaps twice as large in dollar 
volume as the largest civilian-product 
year ever experienced by this world’s 
largest manufacturing industry. 
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FORBES 


High Pressure Pays! 


The pressure is on and it may get worse. But don’t try to get out 
from under it. Welcome it— it will help you to do a better job 


IF THINGS are piling up on you; if 
your work is heavier, your responsibil- 
ities greater; if the pressure of things 
to be done keeps you jumping all day 
long—be glad! 

You are in production. You are in 
tune with the times. You are meeting 
the challenge of opportunity—the op- 
portunity of showing what you can do, 
how much you can do, how well you 
can do it—under the stimulus of pres- 
sure. 

That kind of pressure builds men, 
businesses, industry. Through the 
years, in all fields of endeavor, the 
great things, the things most worth- 
while, have largely been done under 
pressure. 

It takes pressure to run any job or 
any business. Remove that pressure 
and something stops. The engine is still 
there, but the steam that made it go is 
lacking. 

“There’s so much to do—so little 
time to do it.” Many famous men have 
said this. They knew it to be true. And 
they proved it by the greatness of their 
achievements in the time allotted to 
their lives. 


PRESSURE SPARKED EDISON 


Why did Edison sleep only four or 
five hours a night? Wasn’t the real 
reason his impelling drive to do 
things? He knew that it required thou- 
sands of experiments, hours, days, 
months—even years of time to perfect 
just one of the things he dreamed of 
doing. 

Mark Twain’s greatest period of 
creative work came when his invest- 
ments failed, leaving him bankrupt. 

A keen, understanding office man- 
ager saw the trouble one of his super- 
visors was having handling dictation. 
The young man appeared to be letter- 
shy. He took an hour to answer the 
simplest communication, because he 
fussed over it so much. The office 
manager decided to see what the pres- 
sure treatment would do. He routed to 
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By ALBERT FANCHER 


that supervisor three and four times as 
much correspondence as formerly. 
Since it was an unwritten law in that 
company that all mail be answered the 
same day it was received, the young 
man was under quite a strain to keep 
up with his job. But only for a week 
or so. Having less time to worry about 
each individual letter, and how to start 
his reply, he was forced to jump in 
and answer it—at once. He developed 
into one of the best correspondents in 
that organization. 

All through business there are out- 
standing individuals who are known 
both to associates and superiors as 
“real producers”; “men who get things 
done.” Invariably, they work—and 
work best—under pressure. 


PRESSURE GOT RESULTS 


The assistant to the purchasing 
agent for a wholesale firm had his own 
idea about seeing the salesmen who 
came to call with their wares. During 
his superior’s vacation he put that idea 
into execution. He interviewed only 
those he felt he had time for—which 
wasn’t very many. 

“But I was too busy to see more,” 
he protested when his superior com- 
mented on his action. 

“You'll never have time—unless you 
make it,” was the reply. “You needn’t 
spend long with any one of them, un- 
less it’s very important. But give them 
a chance to show what they have. They 
represent manufacturers who are bring- 
ing out new products, new merchan- 
dising and selling ideas—that we can 
use. Part of this job is to find out 
what they are so that we can use 
them.” 

That suggestion registered. The as- 
sistant watched his boss closely for 
several weeks. He saw that it was pos- 
sible to interview a great many men— 
if the process were speeded up. In fact, 
he saw what the right kind of pressure 
will do to get results. 

How long should it take to become 
sales manager of an important division 
of a large company? That’s a hard one 


to answer. But one man, not yet forty, 
did it in less than a year. He started as 
a salesman. Into each working day he 
packed more enthusiasm, energy and 
accomplishment than any two ordinary 
men. Soon, the tough accounts as- 
signed to him began to show up in his 
order book—to the surprise of almost 
everyone except himself. He knew he 
would get them, if he put enough drive 
into his work. 

He applied more pressure to himself, 
got more business. He’s still an advo- 
cate of pressure. It made him sales 
manager of his division. His hard-hit- 
ting salesmen believe in it too. It has 
made producers out of them. 

It is possible to overwork, just as it 
is possible to overdo anything. But 
how many men have retired to take it 
easy, after an active business life, and 
have gone into a physical or mental 
slump—or both? 

The owner of a successful concern 
in the heavy industry field thought that 
he would retire from active manage- 
ment for a year or so. He turned over 
the helm to his vice-president; he got 
out from under every detail and re- 
sponsibility. He took long trips, grew 
soft, lazy—and put on much more 
weight than was good for him. One 
year later he had to roll up his sleeves 
and plunge back in. Once more he was 
hitting his old ten-hours-a-day stride. 
That was all that saved his business 
—and it probably saved him. For he 
thrives on the pressure of getting 
things done. Without it he is lost. 


HIGH-PRESSURE YOURSELF 


Pressure is back of every great deed, 
each worthwhile achievement. It is the 
vital, energizing force in every busi- 
ness and in every job. Pressure, like 
steam, makes the wheels go round. It 
gets things done. When you are under 
pressure, you are producing. And in 
America the rewards go to those who 
do produce; who do the most work 
and their best work under pressure— 
and who often supply that pressure 
themselves. 
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NEW IDEAS 


. . . pointing the way to progress and profits 


Paper Relations 

Ralph C. Coxhead Corp. (business 
machines) has reduced the size of its 
letterhead stationery by half, an ex- 
ample other companies may follow in 
the interest of Uncle Sam’s paper con- 
servation program. 


Dress Parade 


Newest wrinkle in dress design is 
“vitamin fashions,” featured in ad- 
vance Spring lines of Joseph Love, 
Inc. Dresses (cotton and crepe) have 
fruit and vegetable patterns. Trade fa- 
vorite: “Celery Hearts.” 


Backfire 

The other day, when a bandit held 
up a New York office of Personal 
Finance, the company turned the inci- 
dent into a copy theme. “Notice to the 
bandit who held us up,” ran the com- 
pany’s ad next day. “You must be 
from out of town... because we think 
that everybody knows it isn’t difficult 


to get money from us without a gun.” 


Ducky 


Heavy cotton duck is now being 
tested as material for portable plane 
landing fields. Already, steel gratings 
are used for this purpose. 


‘Priorities’ Employment 

Several sold-out companies are giv- 
ing salesmen an extended yuletide va- 
cation with pay, encouraging them to 
get temporary jobs with retailers dur- 
ing the holiday rush. 


Sea Light 

A floating “light” bomb, which 
should find wide use in both war and 
peace, has been developed by two 
Navy department employees. Dropped 
into the sea, the bomb bobs to the 
surface, flares into a long-burning. 
chemical torch. 


Tax Tips 

National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion has drawn up a chart that shows, 
at a glance, the correct interpretation 
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of excise tax laws. The chart (copies 
are available to members) is broken 
down into three sections: Jewelry. toi- 
let preparations, furs. 


Soap Note 


Hotel Continental, Kansas City, has 
started giving every guest a “souvenir 
package” of its scented soap, with this 
happy result: Loss of towels, other fur- 
nishings taken as mementos. has great. 
ly diminished. 


Pocketbook 


Westinghouse has just issued a 1942 
Diary (pocket size), which begins on 
December 1, 1941, “the idea being that 
year-end notations may be kept in 
handy form for reference in the months 


that follow.” The diary is backed up 
by a minuscule electrical engineering 
handbook, as well as maps of all the 
continents except Europe. Says the 
company: “We can’t be sure, from 
day to day. what shape it [Europe] 
will be in.” 


Safe at Home 


A number of companies are promot. 
ing safety for employees at home as 
well as in the factory and office. (There 
were 5,000,000 home accidents last 
year.) Youngstown Sheet & Tube, for 
example, is stimulating carefulness by 
conducting an essay contest on Home 
Safety, with a movie star twist. The 
winning employee (prize: fire extin- 
guisher) will be sound-filmed in color 





THE “pendulum” passenger coach, 
product of long research and ex- 
periment, has at last been put into 
service by the Santa Fe Railway. 
Suspended from its four corners 
on deep, soft springs, the coach 
“floats” on its center of gravity. 
This construction takes shocks out 








“Floating” Coach Springs 


of uneven rail joints and tack 
curves, permits the coach to bank 
like an airplane. Invented by Wil- 
liam E. Van Dorn, West Coast rail- 
road engineer, and financed by 
Cortland T. Hill, of the famous 
railroad family, it is regarded as a 
milestone in coach construction. 
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at home with his (or her) family and 
this movie of safe living will be fea- 
tured at many group meetings. An- 
other company promoting home safety 
is Pacific Telephone & Telegraph, 
whose latest house organ not only gives 
an editorial warning, but lends a real 
helping hand “just in case” by enclos- 
ing a sheet of first aid instruction with 
a gummed back surface for attaching 
to the medicine chest door at home. 


“Darling—” 

Gem Safety Razor is doing a good- 
will job at Army camps—making vo- 
cal recordings of soldiers’ letters to 
their gals back home. The records 
(some of them are gems) carry no 
advertising, only the company’s com- 
pliments. 


Best Bet 


Service with a smile, despite an in- 
creasingly heavy demand, is the aim 
of Buick’s special training course just 
inaugurated for its dealers’ service or- 
ganizations. Covering subjects ranging 
from business administration to mer- 
chandising, the course (at G.M. Insti- 
tute, Flint, Mich.) is streamlined into 


four weeks. 


Lathe On, MacDuff! 


Training lathe operators in factor) 
apprentice schools, Army and Navy 
schools, colleges and high schools 
should be made easier by the contri- 
bution of a company which specializes 
in lathe operation—South Bend Lathe 
Works, Indiana. The company has 
filmed, in color, two 800-ft. reels con- 
taining the basic information which 
must be taught to every operator of a 
metal working lathe (regardless of 
size or type); the reels are 16 mm. 
size and showing time of each is 20 
minutes. 


Kean Bag 

Fresh vegetables are now being sold 
in cellophane bags—washed, diced, 
teady to go into the saucepan. So far. 
it’s a New York service, operated by a 
man who got tired of hearing his wife 
complain about preparing string beans. 


Again, Plastics 

The plastic newsfront is never dull. 
Four of the latest novel ideas in plas- 
tics: (1) Jackson & Perkins, big rose 
growers, are offering roses packed in 
transparent plastic packages, complete 
with gift card (and mailed directly to 
the recipient) as the ideal Christmas 
gift. (2) A Louisiana plant is granu- 
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High Sign 
HicH uP in American Car & 
Foundry’s Berwick, Pa., plant 
hangs this sign, put there by 
employees. To American Car & 
Foundry, now producing more 
than 400 tanks a month (and to 
other companies) this placard 
is a “high sign” of a growing 
desire by workers to think more 
of defense and less of strikes. 











lating crushed sugar cane (after juice 
has been extracted), molding it under 
high pressure into a fireproof plastic. 
(3) Co-operative Displays, Inc., Cin- 
cinnati, has just introduced a hollow 
plastic tile which opens a new field for 
plastics in architecture. Light in weight 
and capable of any color interpreta- 
tion, the tiles are designed to illumi- 
nate walls and ceilings in buildings 
and exhibits. An entire wall section, 
made with these pan-shaped tiles. can 
be put up in a few hours. (4) Walco 
Plastics Co., New Jersey. announces a 
revolutionary (but secret) molding 


process, which molds thermoplastic 
sheets in a variety of curves and angles 
ranging in design from bomber noses 
to seamless boxes. According to the 
company, the new process will mold 
acetate, methacrylate, ethyl cellulose 
and vinyl resin sheets and there is a 
choice of transparent, translucent and 
opaque colors. 


Stepping Stone 

Bright spot of one new windowless 
airplane factory is its floor: It is made 
with a special snow-white. dirt-proof 
cement. 


Rest Assured 


Defense work, boosting wurk-hours 
in many plants, sometimes causes a let- 
down in efficiency because workers get 
“stale.” Therefore, Package Machinery 
Co., Springfield, Mass., has just made 
a move to protect its defense-bred em- 
ployees from staleness. The company 
has established two daily 15 minute 
“eat and smoke” sessions. 


Diapers to Wipers 


That’s what has happened tu Ameri- 
can Viscose Corp.’s soft-spun rayon 
fabric, originally developed for babies’ 
diapers. The fabric has now been con- 
verted into a wiping cloth for makers 
of military binoculars and other de. 
fense optical equipment. 


Executive Link 


Many companies, whose executives 
have been called to the colors, are 
wondering how to keep these execu- 
tives in touch with company operations 
until they return. American Hotels 
Corp., New York, has devised an easy 
solution to this difficulty by issuing a 
simple monthly magazine which pub- 
lishes, almost exclusively, correspon- 
dence between the corporation’s exec- 
utives in service and their friends re- 
maining in the corporation. Called 
“With the Colors,” the publication is 
sent to American Hotels’ executives 
wherever they are in training. 


Return Check 


Retail Merchants’ Association, Dal- 
las, Texas, has just hit upon a good 
way to break the worst “critter” in re- 
tailing. Since unjustified returns of 
merchandise result in a huge loss for 
retailers, the association has formed a 
Returned Goods Division which is 
campaigning, advertising in many 


medias, to educate customers (espe- 
cially women) in fair and square pur- 
chasing habits. 
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The Pattern of Business 








Despite outbreak of war in the Far 
East, U. S. rubber manufacturers are 
not worried over defense supplies. By 
curtailing civilian demand, current 
stocks might last several years. 

* 

Military aircraft output, now run- 
ning about 2,300 units a month, will 
continue to rise until early 1943. Then 
it should level off at about 4,000. 

* 

The anti-strike bill, passed by the 
House, carries provisions that business 
should find both sound and desirable. 
On the other hand, the bill lacks pro- 
visions that have long been considered 
indispensable to labor peace. 

* 

According to Leon Henderson, who 
ought to know, living costs by April 
will have risen 20% since war began. 
Already, cost of living has jumped 


11%. 
* 


Rising prices are now spurring cost- 
of-living bonuses in practically every 
field—for both industrial and white- 
collar workers. Big objection to the 
plan, economically, is that it leads to 


the spiral of wage and price rises, for 
an increase in prices automatically re- 
sults in wage advances. 

* 

Sales of existing homes are rising 
sharply, reflecting the lack of building 
materials, the public’s determination to 
put money into real property. 

* 

Cigarette makers are busy seeking 
substitutes for foil, which may be with- 
held after March 15th, and for cello- 
phane, which may be banned at any 
time. While the loss of cellophane is 
the most feared (it is more important 
in retaining mositure than foil), no 
substitute of suitable qualities has been 
developed for either material. 

* 

Still stiffer restrictions on install- 

ment credit are in the offing. 
* 

The recent priority order on chlo- 
rine, used as a bleach in the manufac- 
ture of paper and pulp, will mean. less 
whiteness, or “brightness,” in all 
grades of paper. Big defense uses of 
chlorine will be in the manufacture of 





have been high-spotted. 


BEstT 


Fort Smith, Ark. 
Abilene, Tex. 3* 


Atlanta, Ga. * 
Dallas, Tex. 3* 
Birmingham, Ala. * 
Fort Worth, Tex. 3* 
Shreveport, La. * 
Mobile, Ala. * 
Charleston, S. C. * 
Augusta, Ga. * 
Macon, Ga. * Valdosta, Ga. * 
Jackson, Miss. * Texarkana, Ark. 4* 
Wichita Falls, Tex.2* Helena, Ark. 4* 
Joplin, Mo. Newnan, Ga. * 
Meridian, Miss. 


Texarkana, Tex. 4* 
Dothan, Ala. * 


Corsicana, Tex. 
Albany, Ga. * 


Seconp Best 


Chicago, Ill.* Rockford, Ill. * 





Sales High-Spots 


To assist sales managers, collection managers and others in similar positions in 
directing the energies of their staffs to the most promising territories, ForBEs 
presents in each issue five lists of cities which should give the best results. Each 
group of cities, or territory, covers an area having an urban population of at least 


one million. The stars and numbers indicate the number of successive times cities 


Vicksburg, Miss. 3* 


Greenville, Miss. 5* 


Tuirp BEst 
Cleveland, Ohio Butler, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Oil City, Pa. 
Akron, Ohio Homestead, Pa. 
Erie, Pa. Greensburg, Pa. 
Johnstown, Pa. Franklin, Pa. 
Warren, Ohio 


FourtH Best 
Minneapolis, Minn. Mason City, Ia. 


St. Paul, Minn. Minot, N. D. 
Omaha, Neb. S. St. Paul, Minn. 
Sioux City, Ia. Red Wing, Minn. 
Superior, Wis. Jamestown, N. D. 
Sioux Falls,S.D. Dickinson, N. D. 
Fargo, N. D. 

FirtH Best 


Cincinnati, Ohio 4* Hamilton, Ohio 4* 
Louisville, Ky.4%* Middletown, Ohio 4* 
Dayton, Ohio 
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waterproofing paraffins for canvas, in 

the manufacture of gun-cotton; as a 

solvent in armament plants, as a cool- 

ant for liquid-cooled airplane engines, 
* 

Soap makers are worried over sup. 
plies of coconut oil, which comes from 
the Philippines. Supplies on hand here 
might last six months. 

* 

Signs multiply that public sentiment 
is behind anti-strike legislation. One 
study, just completed, shows that 75% 
of all Americans now favor it. The 
same study shows the public would 
also favor legislation forcing unions to 
account (publicly) for their income 
and expenditures. 

* 

Contrary to common belief, women 
are not getting into defense work ex- 
cept, as one survey shows, “in isolated 
instances.” This means that women, as 
a class, may be hardest hit by “prior- 
ities unemployment.” 

* 

The unseasonally warm weather is 
keeping demand for gasoline at a high 
level for this time of year. At the same 
time, it is reducing demand for heating 
oil. 

* 

Don’t be surprised if a ceiling is put 

on rents in defense centers. 
* 

Despite shortages of lumber, there 
will be plenty of toothpicks and clothes 
pins next year. Standards have been 
adopted, however, which will keep re- 
tooling changes to a minimum. 

* 

Aluminum consumer lines will be 
out entirely by next Christmas. They 
are only in now because makers of 
goods conserved supplies. 

* 

Farmers are closing their books on 
the best year since 1929, with produce, 
prices and income at near-comparative 
leveis. Next year may well be the best 
on record. 

* 

Because watchmakers, employing 
10,000 workers, use less metal in a 
year than goes into one big tank, 
they’ve been promised needed materi- 
als (brass, nickel, silver, steel). 
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put of the National Association of Manu- “The search for substitute materials two-fold task requires leadership and 
facturers, at its 46th annual meeting and alternative processes is nothing co-operation. Leaders must co-operate 
in New York the first week in Decem- ~ new for American industry. It is part with leaders whether they like one an- 
nail ber, adopted this five-point program: of the job. The expression ‘free en- other or not.” 
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efense program strong Cork Co.: “Our country today 
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The Super Market Basket 


This astoundingly successful shopping system, already established as a part of 


the American way, is filled to the brim with possibilities for even greater success 


AS FOUD PRICES shoot skyward, it be- 
comes ever more important that Amer- 
icans get the best possible dollar’s 
worth. That is one reason why John 
Guernsey of the U. S. Census of Busi- 
ness recently called the supermarket 
“the fastest-growing, basically sound 
development in the history of retail 
distribution.” Fast - growing because 
housewives and merchants both know 
a good thing when they see it. Basic- 
ally sound because it cuts to the bone 
the cost of getting food from farm to 
consumers. 

Not so long ago the efficient house- 
wife did her food shopping piecemeal. 
day by day, taking list and pocketbook 
to the store where a clerk laboriously 
—and expensively—accumulated item 
after item. Now the same housewife 
gets out the family car on Friday or 
Saturday, drives two or three miles, 
parks free in a huge lot back of a mam- 
moth building, trundles a wheeled 
double basket through aisles display- 
ing shoals of packaged foods, meats. 
vegetables, fruits, piles her “food taxi” 
high with edibles of her own choosing 
and exits via the checker’s desk with a 
week’s supply of this and that and 
anywhere from $1 to $20 to pay. 


THRIFT APPEAL 


Depending on locality, she can count 
un saving from four cents to ten cents 
on every dollar so expended, as pay- 
ment for her own time and foresight. 
Paying cash, she saves costly credit ex- 
tension. Waiting on herself, she saves 
much clerk expense. Operating her 
own delivery service, she saves truck 
and deliveryman expense. Buying in 
larger quantities than otherwise, she 
cuts herself in on the supermarket’s 
advantage of big-volume purchase. 

Because Mrs. America likes it, the 
supermarket has spread all over. Cen- 
sus experts say that some 10,000 supers 
with $100,000 or more each in annual 
sales are taking in close to $2,000,000,- 





J. C. Furnas is a well-known writer for 
national publications. 
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By J. C. FURNAS 


VOU a year from Seattle to Miami, frow 
Portland to Los Angeles. The Progres- 
sive Grocer, denying the title supermar- 
ket to any outfit under $250,000 a 
year, figures 1,600 giants in that class. 
Either approach means millions of 
regular customers and a revolution in 
American food-buying habits. 

Price isn’t the only draw; Mrs. 
America likes the supers’ astounding 
variety. Whereas A & P “neighborhood 
stores” carry perhaps 600 items, A & 
P supermarkets run well over 2,000. 
Nor are those supers what the trade 
calls big—a really outsize specimen 
may carry 10,000 items. Only huge 
volume permits such variety — navy 
beans and caviar, canned whole lob- 
ster and corn flakes, rutabagas and 
artichoke hearts, under the same stu- 
pendous roof, making a walk-through 
as fascinating as a mail-order catalog. 
She also likes the absence of sales pres- 
sure, the opportunity to dream up and 
down the aisles without anybody to 
hurry or fast-talk her. 

But price and automobile conven. 
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ience, germs of the first supers, remain 
paramount. John Hartford of the A & 
P has stated that changing over tu 
supermarkets made possible prices 8% 
below those that chains had ever man. 
aged in “service stores.” A True Story 
Magazine survey last year showed that 
nearly three-fourths of supermarket 
patrons came a mile or more. Fifty per. 
cent “ride customers” is the most con. 
servative estimate. 


CAUGHT ON GRADUALLY 


No such smashing idea could be any 
one man’s doing. Self-service, key to 
low prices by way of payroll reduc. 
tion, was going well in Los Angeles’ 
Alpha Beta stores in 1912 and swept 
the national imagination with the Pig. 
gly-Wiggly stores after 1916. Cash and 
carry was still older, and chain stores 
had. already shown the economies 
achieved by mass purchase and stream- 
lined selling. The supermarket merely 
combined all those ideas, with the 
family car as detonator. 

California, home of ballyhoo, show 





Mrs. America helps herself 
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ing the nation’s largest per capita own- 
ership of cars, probably started it. 
During the Coolidge era, some Los 
Angeles vacant lots were turned into 
open-air “drive-in markets” where con- 
cessionaires in semi-permanent booths 
sold groceries, fruit, greenstuff, hard- 
ware, dime-store varieties, hot dogs. 
shoes, cosmetics and other items at 
bargain prices which were based on 
low rental 

A glimpse of such operations was 
likely what put big ideas in the head of 
an Eastern food man, the late Michael 
J. Cullen, long an A & P executive. 
Early and often in the ’20s Cullen 
dreamed of huge, low-rent, all-under- 
one-roof bargain bazaars, developing 
gigantic volume by passing the savings 
on to a motorized buying public. 

Cullen talked his dreams to several 
chains, big and little, and always got 
no for an answer. Then the Wall Street 
crash wiped out most of his personal 
fortune and simultaneously made avail- 
able a huge empty garage in Jamaica. 
on the Long Island outskirts of New 
York City, surrounded by small, low- 
income communities. 

In 1930, Long Island housewives 
were made dizzy by the advertising of 
King Kullen—“The World’s Greatest 
Price-Wrecker—How Does He Do It?” 
Long Island well-to-do wives parked 
their Cadillacs side by side with jalop- 
pies in the King Kullen lot and waited 
on themselves to profit by the unbeliev- 
able prices that Cullen was putting on 
standard food brands. Cashing in on 
Photos: Charles Phelps Cushing (2). 
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the crowds attracted, the concession- 
aires in this barny, shabby, pioneering 
supermarket also slashed prices on 
hardware and proprietary drugs, cos- 
metics and socks, radios and light- 
bulbs and hundreds of other items. 


SUPER BEGINNINGS 


Two years later, with the depression 
worse and a maximum dollar’s worth 
vital for new millions, American House 
Grocers, a Hoboken, N. J., wholesale 
firm, tied up with two veteran food- 
men, R. M. Otis and R. O. Dawson, to 
rip New Jersey wide open with the Big 
Bear supermarket in an empty auto- 
assembly plant at Elizabeth, N. J. 
Smashing price cuts, plus such bally- 
hoo devices as blimps cruising over- 
head, did the trick here too. Inquisitive 
women driving over to see what it was 
all about found not only that the adver- 
tised bargains were true but that they 
could also buy washboards, tropical 
fish, floor wax, lipstick and heaven 
only knew what else in Big Bear’s non- 
food concessions. When the second Big 
Bear opened, in Jersey City, it rang up 
sales to 150.000 customers the first 
week. 

That same year, 1932, a department. 
store veteran named Packard rented an 
old wallpaper factory in Hackensack. 
N. J., to house a supermarket on a new 
basis: lots of non-food departments but 
all under single ownership. With two 
acres of selling space, parking room 
for 3,000 cars, and 15,000 to 20,000 
customers every week-end, this Pack- 
ard & Bamberger super is still a gigan- 





. and super market profits soar 


tic and flourishing reminder of the 
early days. 

It will sell you a fancy dress cos- 
tume, a whistling tea kettle, a bicycle, 
a tin of aspirin, groceries from a stock 
of 3,000 packaged items, plus meats, 
fish, delicatessen, fresh vegetables, 
fruits and its own brands of beer and 
liquor. It will cut your hair, resole 
your shoes, fix you a lunch, mix you a 
cocktail, entertain you with a fashion 
show using local belles as models, fill 
your tank with gas and supply a boy 
to take your packages to the car. 

Others quick-on-the-uptake rushed t« 
open supers in Boston, Providence. 
Philadelphia, the Middle West—not to 
mention the West Coast, which already 
knew most of the answers. Some stayed 
open seven days a week, 24 hours a 
day, keeping all prices far below con- 
ventional competition, advertising like 
P. T. Barnum come back to earth 
Naturally there was trouble. 

The chains and the independent gro- 
cers, long enemies of each other, bur- 
ied the hatchet long enough to gang 
up on this alarming new competition 
Jersey newspapers were inveigled intu 
refusing Big Bear advertising—so Big 
Bear gave away its own paper at con- 
sumers doors and soon had the con- 
sumer fighting for supers. Camden. 
N. J., tried to slap a special $10,000 
tax on each super, but the big fellows 
got the ordinance thrown out as un- 
constitutional. Eventually the chains 
themselves decided to try supering. 


FEWER STORES, SAME VOLUME 


One reason was the rise of anti-chain 
taxation, graded in severity in propor- 
tion to number of stores operated. 
Supermarkets enable chains to main- 
tain volume while cutting down the 
number of stores. Whatever the rea- 
son, after 1933 chain supers sprouted 
like dandelions on a spring lawn. By 
now the A & P, colossus of chains, is 
teliably reported to do 60% of its 
sales in fancy new supers. 

What the idea could mean to enter- 
prising management is shown by the 
Economy Grocery Stores. A small New 
England chain, diving early into an 
all-food super in a former Ford as- 
sembly plant at Cambridge, Mass., it 
is now all over southern New England 
and doing over $22,000,000 a year. 
three-fourths in supers. 

Later entrants in the race were food 
wholesalers, battling for outlets. The 
started supers of their own and found 
a way to move goods in big chunks. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Variety Pays for Evans 


The story of an extraordinary man— inventor, salesman, scholar, who scorned 


specialization to win success in more fields than you can count on your fingers 


THE YEAR was 1915. Passers-by saw a 
queer sight on an abandoned railway 
siding on the outskirts of Detroit. An 
old yard locomotive and three flat cars 
seemed to be playing a rough sort of 
game. On the middle car was a broken- 
down Rambler automobile. The loco- 
motive would puff and grunt and then 
bump into the cars, sending them shoot- 
ing along the tracks. Every once in a 
while a tall, slender, soft-spoken young 
man would climb up and study the 
blocks and supports with which the au- 
tomobile was tied to the flat car. 

Nobody bothered to stop. If they had 
they would have discovered that it was 
Edward S. Evans, late of Virginia, find- 
ing out more about the loading and 
blocking of automobiles in freight cars 
than anyone then living. And, inciden- 
tally, providing a background of knowl- 
edge and experience which mav have 
a vital effect on this country’s 1942 de- 
fense program. 

Evans had gone to Detroit represent- 
ing the manufacturer of a wooden 
block, designed to fit the curve of au- 
tomobile tires and hold the cars in 
place while they were being shipped. 
He had found out that there were 1,500 
automobile companies and at least 18 
different ways of blocking their prod- 
ucts in freight cars. He had to know 
why his blocks were better than others 
and what he could offer to better the 
methods then in use. So he hired the 
yard engine and flat cars, bumped 
them up and down the tracks, studied 
stresses, strains and general effects for 
30 days. 

Armed with this data he went to 
work and in the succeeding 25 years 
saved the railroads, the motor industry, 
freight receivers and shippers, approx- 
imately a half billion dollars. He cut 
the cost of damage claims from $5 per 
automobile to eight cents. And he 
worked himself up a business—the 
Evans Products Company of Detroit— 
which now does a $10,000,000-a-year 
turnover. 

Out of this business have come load- 
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Col. Edward S. Evans (left) and Edward S. Evans, Jr. with an Auto-Loader model 


ing devices, heating and housing equip- 
ment, and wood and metal products 
for transportation. 

Just one device—the Evans unit-type 
Utility Loader—may solve many de- 
fense shipping bottlenecks if adopted. 
This is a device to secure merchandise 
in freight cars to prevent damage from 
shifting, pounding or movement while 
in transit. Evans claims that it in- 
creases the capacity of each freight car 
by five tons. Since it is estimated that 
an increase of one ton per car would 
give this country the equivalent of 40,- 
000 additional freight cars, it is easy to 
see what universal use of Evans’ inven- 
tion would mean in opening up the 
traffic jams resulting from our frantic 
defense production program. 


NO SHIFT OR SLACK 


By specifically designed cross mem- 
bers which may be tightly locked 
against the shipments, this device pre- 
vents shifting or slack loads. Since no 
dunnage is required when cars so 
equipped are used, it eliminates four 
serious items of the shipper’s expense: 


(a) cost of dunnage, (b) cost of labor 
to place dunnage, (c) freight paid on 
dunnage, and (d) removal of dunnage. 
This equipment has been in actual 
revenue service on test loads for 18 
months, during which time not one 
cent of damage has occurred to goods 
in transit, while the savings on all 
loads have ranged all the way from $50: 
to $150 per car. 

Evans thinks this device will be 
more of a contribution to American 
business economy than his highly suc- 
cessful all-metal Auto-Loader for dou- 
ble deck shipment of automobiles in 
freight cars. The Auto-Loader equip- 
ment already is installed in approxi- 
mately 33,000 freight cars. 

Evans is a strong believer in diversi- 
fication. His company makes every- 
thing from Venetian blind slats to loco- 
motives. He has plants at Detroit, Jack- 
son, Miss., Marshfield, Ore., Lebanon. 
Ore., and Vancouver, B. C. 

Part of this diversification was 
brought about by Evans’ inventing 
himself out of business. He got the 
wooden block business going smoothly, , 
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supplying millions of blocks to the au- 
tomotive industry, and then invented a 
metal support which was better. He 
had the wood-working plant on his 
hands and turned to making wooden 
battery separators for use in automo- 
bile and submarine batteries. Battery 
separators, however, needed a particu- 
lar type of wood—Port Orford cedar 
—and he had to locate his plant in 
Oregon to be near the supply. This left 
the Jackson plant idle and he had to 
develop crates and boxes there in 
which are shipped a variety of prod- 
ucts ranging from stoves and refriger- 
ators to modern bombers. 

Evans’ personal story is as amazing 
and diversified as that of the business 
which he directs. He was born in 
Lynchburg, Va. His father was pub- 
lisher of The Lynchburg Advance, the 
newspaper now owned by Senator Car- 
ter Glass. The panic of 1893 swept 
away the family resources and they 
moved to Denver. Young Ed quit school 
and started to work. He clerked in 
stores, worked as a printer’s devil, and 
did odd jobs wherever he could. His 
father had started a little general store 
on the outskirts of Denver. But this 
never was successful and after a few 
years the family moved back to Mary- 
land. 

Ed went back with the family, but 
it was obvious there was little money 
to be made on a small farm. So he sold 
his shotgun for $8 and set out for 
Washington. He hoped to get a job as 
a newspaper reporter. But there were no 
openings. And in the end he persuaded 
the owner of Alonzo Young’s grocery 
store to give him a job. He was there 
some weeks when Young came in one 
day and called him over. 

“Evans.” he said, “I’ve got a carload 
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of canned clam juice on hand that 
we've got to move. You'd better go out 
and see if you can sell it.” 

“Yes, sir,” said young Evans, “but 
won't the other retail grocers object to 
paying retail prices for goods from 
you?” 

“Sure,” said Young, “but you’re not 
going to sell it at retail prices. I want 
to get my money back, that’s all. You 
can sell it for what we paid for it.” 


GETS COLD SHOULDER 


This sounded pretty good, but young 
Evans was soon to learn that clam juice 
in cans wasn’t a bargain at any price. 
The storekeepers just weren’t interest- 
ed. He kept on his rounds and in a few 
days was pretty discouraged. Then he 
took a can of the clam juice out and 
began to read the label. One prospec- 
tive buyer had objected to clam juice 
in cans, said there was prejudice 
against it. The label said the juice was 
packed in “sterilized” cans. It also 
said the juice was from “cultivated” 
clams. Evans thought these might pro- 
vide the answer to his clam juice crit- 
ics and hied himself off to the Con- 
gressional Library to find out what it 
all meant. 

The long and short of that was that 
he made himself an expert on “steril- 
ized” canning and on “cultivated” 
clams and with his new-found informa- 
tion was able to persuade buyers to 
take all of his clam juice in fairly short 
order. 

But this incident also had another 
effect. It taught Evans that he had to 
know more about what he was selling 
than anyone else. He began to haunt 
the Library of Congress and to cram 
on a wide variety of subjects. He got 
to know the library so well that in a 
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The Evans Auto-Railer locomotive 





year he was offered a post as assistant 
librarian. He accepted at once. The 
hours were shorter than in the grocery 
store and he had more time to read 
and improve his education. He took 
law and library science courses at 
Columbian University at night and 
kept on using the Library of Congress 
facilities. 

This went on for three years—inter- 
spersed with vacation jobs on cattle 
boats, coal schooners and coastwise 
merchantmen. Then came an offer 
from the State Library at Richmond, 
Va., as an assistant. He accepted this 
and, in his spare time, wrote a Histori- 
cal Guide to Richmond. It was a pret- 
ty comfortable life. But Evans wanted 
to recoup the family fortunes. He need- 
ed more money than library work 
brought in. So he quit and went into 
the real estate business. 

Here he was successful from the 
start. He remembered his clam juice 
experience and studied properties, lo- 
calities, prices and trends from every 
angle. Money began to flow in. He got 
into the investment business, was in- 
terested in a printing plant, and bought 
and operated a hotel. He got married, 
acquired twin sons, a fine home, an 
automobile. His income was over $20,- 
000 a year. Then everything blew up 
at once. A bank failed and wiped out 
all his reserves and business. His health 
failed. It looked like Evans was through 
—in his mid-thirties. 

But Evans thought differently. He 
went to Florida to recuperate, and 
while there met a woodenware manu- 
facturer who had the idea for a block 
to hold automobiles in freight cars. He 
asked Evans if he knew anyone in 
Detroit who might sell the blocks to 
manufacturers. Evans was in the hos- 
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pital at the time and gave the man two 
or three names. 

“After he had gone,” Evans says, 
“T started thinking about the idea and 
decided I had been foolish not to take 
the job myself. I had nothing, no pros- 
pects, and it looked like his block 
might have possibilities. So I called 
him back and said I would like to take 
it on.” 

“But, Mr. Evans,” the manufacturer 
said, “we couldn’t pay you enough.” 

“How much can you pay?” Evans 
asked. 

“Well, about $125 a month, and, of 
course, a man of your experience and 
earning power couldn’t think of that.” 

“T am thinking of it,” Evans said. 
“Would you provide another $125 a 
month for expenses and pay 5% com- 
mission?” 


PROGRESS—-BUT SLOW 


The manufacturer agreed and Evans 
set out. For six months he didn’t get 
an order. He knew that his story was 
making an impression, that the dam 
would break any time and that orders 
would be coming. But the manufac- 
turer was discouraged. He didn’t want 
to keep on paying a salary and ex- 
penses for what looked to him like a 
hopeless proposition. Evans told him 
that the jam was due to go out and 
asked him for a little more time. But 
the manufacturer thought not. So 
Evans offered to pay his own expenses 
if his commission was raised to 10%. 
The manufacturer readily agreed, but 
warned Evans that he thought he was 
doing a foolish thing. 

“Don’t worry,” Evans said. “Under 
this agreement you'll soon be paying 
me $100,000 a year.” 

Evans was right. In two months the 
orders began to pour in. His commis- 
sions for that four weeks’ period 
amounted to $1,500, and two years 
later they totaled $102,000 for the year. 

He had again applied his clam juice 
experience to the block business and 
had made himself better informed on 
loading practices than anyone else in 
the field. It had paid dividends. 

The dividends just didn’t happen to 
keep coming in. Evans had to face dis- 
couragement and failure a half dozen 
different times. His blocks were of 

hard: wood. A competitor sold soft- 
wood blocks more cheaply. Evans 
didn’t think they were as good, and 
convinced the buyers. But a new meth- 
od of bracing was introduced in load- 
ing practice which made the soft-wood 
blocks as good as the hard-wood 
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blocks. Evans faced ruin. But he turned 
his inventive mind to other methods 
and produced a metal brace which 
made both the hard and the soft-wood 
blocks obsolete. From there it was but 
a step to the development of the Auto- 
Loader. 

Evans now, just over 60, still is 
slim, soft-spoken, and youthful in ap- 
pearance. His interests are as varied 
as the subjects which came under his 
searching glance as a librarian. 

In the last war he was called to 
Washington to supervise all boxing 
and crating for the Quartermaster 
Corps. Through improved crating de- 





If ever a man deserved 
a chapter in the history 
of free American enter- 
prise, it is Edward S. 
Evans. His gameness 
and initiative, his down- 
right genius, stand as a 
challenge to the brutal, 
enterprise-crushing tac- 
tics of the dictators. His 
story should serve as an 


inspiration to all men. 











sign and loading econumies he saved 
hundreds of cubic tons of ship space 
to France. He wrote a “Manual on 
Loadings” for the War Department. 
which is still used by it and by the 
railroads. 

One of his chief interests has been 
in the development of aviation. He is 
known as the “father of gliding” and 
helped form the first national gliding 
association. He is author of the article 
on gliding in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. To demonstrate the practicability 
of the commercial transport plane, he 
established a then world’s record by 
circumnavigating the globe in 28 days, 
14 hours and 36 minutes, in 1926. 
During this journey he made the first 
flight from Moscow to Omsk. He pio- 
neered in air passenger service as a 
director of National Air Transport 
and, as president of the Lockheed Co., 


he was personally responsible for put- 


ting the first retractable landing gear 
on airplanes. He was one of the organ. 
izers of the Stinson Aircraft Corp. and 
an officer of the Aeronautical Develop. 
ment Corp., which built the only metal. 
clad dirigible in the world. 

On top of all this, Evans found time 
to take on the job of vice-president in 
charge of sales for Alemite, a then un. 
heard-of invention, which revolution. 
ized the chassis lubrication of automo- 
biles by doing away with the old 
grease cup. 

Evans is sometimes called “Detroit's 
No. 1 salesman” but he believes that 
you can only sell what you have con. 
fidence in, something which will con. 
tribute to the good of the general econ. 
omy. His business has been founded 
on the principle of doing just a little 
more, giving a bit of additional ser. 
vice to the customer. He believes ii 
builds goodwill which more than makes 
up for the monetary cost. This is the 
creed he is inculcating in his twin sons. 
both of whom are working with him in 
the business. 


100% FOR DEFENSE 


Now, like everybody else, Evans is 
busily engaged in doing what he can 
for national defense. His Detroit plant 
is turning out heating and ventilating 
equipment for various Army vehicles. 
His new type of oil-burning space heat- 
er is being rushed out for defense 
housing projects. Arsenals are demand- 
ing delivery of Evans Auto-Railers. 
These automotive vehicles are equipped 
with retractable steel-flanged wheels. 
both forward and rear, in addition to 
standard pneumatic tires. They oper- 
ate either on or off rails. 

Three shifts a day are working at 
the Detroit plant in production of .3! 
and .50 calibre gun mounts. Three- 
quarters of the productive capacity o! 
the Evans plant is devoted to material- 
holding priority ratings. 

At Lebanon, Ore., Evans’ workmen 
are turning out plywood as fast as they 
possibly can produce it, and at Jack- 
son, Miss., crates for bombers and oth- 
er needed war equipment are shuttling 
off the production lines. 

Nobody knows just where Evans will 
turn next. His research department is 
busy on a score of devices. It may be 
that Evans himself will suddenly come 
up with a product which will necessi- 
tate developing the business along en- 
tirely new lines. But if he does he’s 
certainly had experience, and the bet- 
ting odds should be pretty much in 
favor of its success. 
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Greetings 
—f $100,000,000 Business 


By EDMUND STONE 


GREETING CARD manufacturers, special- 
ists in goodwill, are doing a goodwill 
job for themselves this year. They 
have tied up the greeting card directly 
with the defense program and, in do- 
ing so, have pointed the way to better 
public relations for other industries. 

On sale now is a special series of 
eight Christmas cards, selling for five 
cents each, destined to promote sales 
of perhaps more than $10,000,000 
worth of defense stamps. The cards 
each contain a Defense Postal Savings 
Stamp Album, which holds $5.00 
worth of stamps. At almosi every de- 
partment store or stationer’s greeting 
card counter where the cards are dis- 
played, stamps may also be purchased; 
the sender merely pastes one or more 
stamps in the album and the recipient 
gets both a greeting and a start toward 
a defense bond. 

With 50,000 spot radio announce- 
ments by the Treasury Department 
urging the public to buy these defense 
cards, plus the enthusiasm of thou- 
sands of retailers, sales are hitting a 
brisk pace. Lots of companies are giv- 
ing the cards (brimful with stamps) to 
employees at Christmas. 





EpmMuND STONE is an Associate Editor of 
ForREs. 


To WISH YE 4 





Christmas cards like this 


But while the Government is doing 
its share in urging sales of the cards, 
the greeting card companies have prac- 
tically gone overboard in co-operation. 
First of all, they manufacture these 
defense cards on a non-profit basis. In 
order to do this, the syndicate manu- 
facturers (for chain stores), retail 
manufacturers (for department stores, 
stationers, gift shops) and door-to- 
door distributors have banded together 
to sell these defense stamp cards at the 
lowest possible price. 

After agreeing upon eight designs 
(approved by the Treasury Depart- 
ment) they formed the Greeting Card 
Industry, Inc., which handles manu- 
facture and distribution of the cards 
for all member publishers. This set-up 
has proved satisfactory to all and, in- 
cidentally, brought the various types of 
greeting card manufacturers together 
into what looks like a lasting associa- 
tion. 

Although many products have been 
used to plug sales of defense stamps, 
the greeting card is uniquely able to 
act as an actual sales agent—and the 
success of this effort may change the 
whole method of selling defense 
stamps through retailers. 

“But, tell me, what’s all this worth 
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to the card manufacturers?” I asked 
Stephen Q. Shannon, big, burly, jovial 
director of the Greeting Card In- 
dustry. On leave of absence from an 
executive position with Rustcraft Pub- 
lishers, Inc., Boston greeting card 
company, Shannon, in reply, merely 
pointed to a pile of letters on his desk. 

Looking through this correspon- 
dence from the public, from Govern- 
ment officials, from greeting card man- 
ufacturers, it was easy to see how 
much goodwill was being raised by 
this effort. Looking at the history of 
the greeting card industry, it is also 
easy to see why these manufacturers 
want to build for the future. 

Sentiment is a big business in Amer- 
ica. At least $100,000,000 worth of 
greeting cards are bought each year, 
supporting about 250 companies exclu- 
sively engaged in the manufacture and 
distribution of greeting cards. 

Approximately 100 of these com- 
panies (the largest) do around 90% 
of the business. It’s a year-round busi- 
ness, too, since Christmas cards (the 
largest single seller) comprise less 
than 50% of total sales and the major- 
ity of the business is in every-day 
(Birthday, Mother’s Day, Easter, An- 
niversary, etc.) greetings. 

Up until the beginning of this cen- 
tury, almost all of our greeting cards 
were imported from England, where 
Sir Henry Cole introduced the first 
card in the eighteenth century. The in- 
dustry grew rapidly here, with the mar- 
ket increasing as new ideas and pro- 
duction methods brought a big variety 
of cards at lower prices. Unheard of 
years ago, “sculptured” and _ ultra- 
modern three-dimensional cards are 
now available to the public. 


. and this, are selling lots of defense stamps 
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The Best Ideas 
of 1941 


THE YEAR 1941 brought a record crop 
of new business ideas. Of the hundreds 
reported by our NEW IDEAS depart- 
ment, the editors have selected the 
following 50 as the most novel and 
noteworthy: 

1. Northwestern National Life In- 
surance staged a series of meetings for 
policyholders, at which they could ask 
questions, criticize company methods, 
voice their needs and problems, learn 
what makes insurance tick. 

2. Gillette Safety Razor held a na- 
tion-wide telephonic conference with 
district managers, cut conference time 
in half. 

3. Continental Machines issued a 
calendar designed to be hung in fac- 
tories training apprentices; each page 
illustrated an “easy lesson” in machine 
tool operation. 

4. Hercules Powder developed a 
flashless, smokeless gunpowder (only 
three ingredients), which does not get 
moist in damp weather. 

5. Barbasol (shaving cream) sent 
to a soldier a duplicate of every prod- 
uct bought by a civilian. The soldier 
was named by the buyer at point of 
purchase. 

6. Alexander Smith (rugs) and U. 
S. Gypsum (paint division) pushed 
“complimentary colors.” Color cards, 
indicating the most flattering colors for 
blondes, brunettes, etc., helped custom- 
ers select rugs and paints to fit their 
personalities. 

7. Du Pont developed explosive riv- 
ets (driven with greater speed and ease 
than other types). The rivet has a high 
explosive secreted in the end of the 
shank; heat, applied by an electric 
gun, sets off the charge, drives the 
rivet. 

8. American Rolling Mill used red, 
white and blue routing cards on all 
defense orders, so that workers could 
speed them through their departments. 

9. Florists, in several cities, sold 
“love insurance”: For a flat fee, flow- 
ers were sent to loved ones at desig- 
nated dates. 

10. Wanamaker’s, New York depart- 
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ment store, instituted a service charge 
(10c to 25c) on every return of mer- 
chandise—a big step toward solving 
a big problem (20% of all goods 
bought at retail are returned by buy- 
ers). 

11. U. S. Rubber developed a golf 
ball with an oil center, claimed to be 
livelier and tougher than conventional 
types. 

12. A Denver grocer started a “Bud- 
get Plan,” under which customers paid 
for their groceries a week in advance, 
got a 2% discount. 

13. General Electric gave its sales- 
men pocket-sized models of water heat- 
ers, which turned cold shoulders into 
hot sales. 

14. Pontiac set up an income-tax 
bureau for workers, to help them fill 
out their statements; company account- 
ants did all the figuring free. 

15. RCA Victor organized an “Al- 
bum of the Month” club. A jury of 
music critics picked a recording each 
month; subscribers who purchased 
four got a bonus (a reduction on addi- 
tional records). 

16. H. H. Porter Co. developed a 
fireless steam locomotive, for use in 
plants where explosive hazards exist. 

17. National Safety Council, believ- 
ing water to be the drink of health, 
provided each employee with a glass 
water bottle, refilled twice a day by a 
“water girl.” 

18. First National Bank of New 
Rochelle, N. Y., opened a branch in the 
town’s railroad station, the first “com- 
muter’s bank” on record. 

19. Westinghouse executives asked 
stenos to criticize their dictating hab- 
its, got enough constructive criticism 
to set up “rules” for better letters. 

20. Allegheny Ludlum Steel, and 
others, set up a new department to de- 
velop new products, new processes, 
for marketing after the emergency. 

21. Several companies equipped 
their trucks with horns that tooted sales 
messages (in the form of trade 
themes). Trucks of a coal company, 
for example, were equipped with horns 


that tooted the opening notes of Rock. 
a-Bye-Baby. 

22. A Mid-Western woman’s apparel 
store lent umbrellas to passersby who 
were caught in the rain; won a lot of 
goodwill, lost few umbrellas. 

23. Wholesale Dry Goods Institute. 
New York City, set up an Idea Inter. 
change Service, under which members 
swapped ideas. 

24. Baltimore’s largest A. & P. su. 
permarket hired a hostess to greet cus. 
tomers, assist them in making pur. 
chases—thus put the “personal touch” 
into supermarketing. 

25. Electric Motor Corp., big pro- 
ducer of equipment for doctors and 
dentists, brought out an electric tooth 
brush for consumers. 

26. Standard Oil of Indiana put 
“package” selling into the service sta- 
tion field: Ten services at one time, at 
one place, at one (special) price. 

27. Makers of parachute cloth pulled 
the rip cord on a new market: Wed- 
ding gowns for brides of airplane 
pilots. 

28. The Austin Co., with U.S. Army 
engineers, combined Fiberglas and 
steel, in successive layers, to produce 
a unique (shatterproof, non-combust- 
ible) building material. 

29. Kraft Cheese built a big dog- 
house, listed on it the names of care- 
less workers, thus putting them in the 
“dog house.” 

30. Buick introduced an automatic 
rear-window wiper, designed to rub 
out rainy-day auto accidents. 

31. Consolidated Edison established 
a pick-up-and-delivery repair service 
for electrical appliances (a blow at re- 
pair pirates), which called for fixed 
prices, guaranteed work. 

32. Bell Telephone introduced “voice 
dialing.” By breaking down electric 
currents into sub-bands of different 
power, the party called is automatic- 
ally connected by “talking” the number 
into the transmitter. 

33. Home Life Insurance brought 
out “Home Made News,” something 
new in annual reports: Five pages ip 
newspaper format, broken up with 
bold heads, chatty columns, lots of 
pictures. 

34. Scheuer Art Metal Manfactur- 
ing launched a transparent plastic row- 
boat (weight, 96 pounds; capacity, 
four people). 

35. Pacific American (fishery) de- 
veloped a process to extract vitamin A 
from sharks. 

36. Johns-Manville made asbestos 

(Continued on page 40) 
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$$ IN INVENTIONS 





Previews of the Newest Products 


Water Buoy 


Even the cheapest metal water sys- 
tems are made rust and corrosion- 
proof by the use of a new clear, taste- 
less, harmless liquid which is added in 
very small quantities to the water. 

Only one ounce of this liquid is re- 
quired for each 100 gallons of water, 
but slightly larger quantities are need- 
ed for the removal of old loose rust, 
says the manufacturer. 

The rust-preventer provides clear 
water from any metal tanks or pipes 
and from lead, brass, black, galvanized 
or cast iron water systems. It’s impor- 
tant to note that for best operation this 
liquid must be continually added in 
original proportions as water is put 
into the system. (“Aqua-Clear.” Mak- 
er: Sudbury Laboratory, South Sud- 
bury, Mass.) 


Superior Sealing 


A tough, rip-resistant leather gasket 
material, just announced, is said to be 
ideal for sealing oil, water or gasoline 
(wherever temperatures don’t exceed 
300 degrees F. and where acids or 
alkalis aren’t encountered). 

Also, we are told, the material is 
subject to a minimum of physical 
changes due to moisture, dryness or 
temperature changes. It comes in sheets 
or rolls in standard widths up to 48” 
and is available in shapes die-cut to 
specifications. (“No. 841.” Maker: 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa.) 


Modern Mover 


Pneumatic tires are the feature of a 
¥-ton battery-type utility truck, origi- 
nally designed for hospital use, but 
now introduced to industry because of 
defense. 

. The truck is perfect, says the maker, 
for transporting light, bulky materials 
such as airplane parts and it runs at 
a speed of four to five miles an hour 
when fully loaded. 

Platform dimensions are 32” wide, 
62” to 65” long; steering is easy with 
a hand lever (two wheel steer) and 


three forward and three reverse speeds. 
(“Pneumatic-Tire Utility Truck.” Mak- 
er: Crescent Truck Co., Lebanon, Pa.) 


@ An ordinary-sized flashlight bat- 
tery, just announced, has an extraordi- 
nary feature: It’s rechargeable, gives 
1,000 hours of service, saves battery 
costs by as much as 75%. (Ideal Com- 
mutator Dresser Co., Sycamore, Ill.) 


® Tough leather and lastex have been 
combined to make a very practical fin- 
ger guard for machine operators. It 
gives plenty of protection by itself and, 
under extremely hazardous conditions, 
may be worn under a glove. (Indus- 
trial Gloves Co., Danville, Ill.) 


@F ive different polishing compounds, 
blended into a new soft ubber polish- 
ing wheel, give a high polish to (and 
remove scratches from) any base met- 
al. The wheel is a time saver, elimi- 
nates hand finishing. (Chicago Wheel 
& Mfg. Co., 1101 W. Monroe St., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 


@ It’s no trouble at all to hold the 
phone to your ear and keep both hands 
free if you use a new phone attachment 
(fits any cradle phone) which rests 
easily on your shoulder. (Hold-the- 
Phone Co., Simms Bldg., Dayton, 
Ohio.) 


® There’s plenty of power in a new, 
four-pound, pistol-shaped 14’’ drill for 
high speed production. Cool operation 
under tough conditions is maintained 
by a stream of air running through the 
handle. (Mall Tool Co., 7740 S. Chica- 
go Ave., Chicago, Ill.) 


@ For marking wood, metal, rubber, 
glass, marble or plastics, a pocket-sized 
paint stick should come in very handy. 
It’s said to be weather-proof and per- 
manently legible; comes in a choice of 
colors and marks wet or dry, hot or 
cold. (Markal Co., 6 E. Lake St., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) —Epmunp STONE. 


Please mention ForBes when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 








_ MATERIALS 


and 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
FOR DEFENSE NEEDS 


* 


The Flintkote Company is op- 
erating at capacity to sup- 
ply materials for the housing, 
military, marine and industrial 
phases of the Defense Program. 
Prominent among the varied 
lines of Flintkote Products util- 
ized for these purposes are: 


Asphalt and Asbestos Roofings 
insulation Board Products 
Railroad Protective Coatings 
Marine Products 
Paper Board Products 
Automotive Products 
Heavy Duty Mastic Floors 
Syntex Rubber Dispersions 


* 


FLINTKOTE 


Company 





30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

















Beneficial 


Industrial Loan 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 
PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK 
$2.50 Dividend Series of 1938 
62!/.¢ per share 


(for quarterly period ending Dec. 31, 1941) 


COMMON STOCK 
45¢ per share 


Both dividends are payable Dec. 
31, 1941 to stockholders of record 
at close of business Dec. 15, 1941. 


E. A. BaILEY 


Dec. 1, 1941 Treasurer 
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Fact and Comment 


must under any and all circumstances be granted fresh 
concessions, all in order to curry political favor. 
Finally, the powers-that-be wanted a slap-dash bill to 
be rushed through Congress almost overnight. 

Congress is confronted with no more urgent, vital 
basic problem than finding and enacting an equitable 
solution of the labor problem. It calls for the most 
mature deliberation, for broad-gauge statesmanship. 
Rushing through a _ half-baked, ill-considered law 
could and would do more harm than good, would 
aggravate the already appalling peril to our national 
strength, productivity, democracy. "Tis well that the 
hasty House bill had to go to the Senate and will have 
to he threshed out in joint conference. 


(Continued from page 9) 


* 
Reasonable self-denial helps vou 
to help others. 
* 


launching Reforms Urged 


A year ago. on obtaining inside information on the 
foolish costliness of ship launchings, | wrote here: 
“Have you noticed that the launchings of Government- 
sponsored ships have become most elaborate. costly. 
gala celebrations? Invitations often run into the thou- 
sands. Almost invariably political considerations de- 
termine the selection of the ‘christener.’ Champagne 
flows freely at mammoth luncheons. Who pays the big 
bill? I’m told that the victims are you and I, the tax- 
payers, that the political Maritime Commission, in 
calling for bids, wants provision made for these 
expensive ‘parties.’ 
into this?” 

Now that several new ships will be taking the water 
weekly, it has become important that needless expense 
he avoided. One report has it that it cost taxpayers 
more than $600,000 for the ceremonies when the battle- 
<hip Indiana slid down the ways, although not all of 
this was spent on fuss and frills. 

Instead of having ships spon- 
sored by the wives or other 
women relatives of political office- 
holders or other “celebrities,” 
would it not be an eminently sen- 
sible gesture to have at least an 
occasional vessel christened by one 
of the workmen helping to build 
it? Why not sometimes ask the 
shipyard workers to select one of 
their buddies for such an honor? 
The effect upon the men could not 
fail to be helpful, inspiring. 

The Cramp Shipyard has in- 
augurated a_ policy the 


. . . Will Congress please look 


along 





- 


lines this writer advocates: the 14-year-old daugh- 
ter of William C. Owens, a shipfitter, broke the tra- 
ditional bottle of champagne over the bow of a new 
Navy ship, amid the vociferous enthusiasm of all the 
yard workmen, given time off for the innovation. 
Other shipbuilders should take note. 
* 
Without enthusiasm work is just work. 


* 


SEC Overshoots Mark 


Lord Northcliffe, then the most successful publishe: 
in Britain, told me on a visit to this country thai 
American business concerns seemed to revel in com- 
piling records just for the love of doing it. This emi- 
nently successful business man declared that his and 
other British organizations applied a severe test be- 
fore instituting the compiling and maintaining of any 
statistics: “In what way will they help to increase 
profits?” 

Washington is possessed by a veritable mania for 
collecting and hoarding every conceivable species of 
records. The disease has steadily become more and 
more serious. The War Department alone occupies 
646,000 square feet of floor space in Washington for 
its “live” records, and throughout the rest of the 
country has enough construction records to take up 


300,000 more square. feet, to say nothing of the 300.- . 


000 square feet necessary for World War data. 

The accompanying photograph shows a representa- 
tive of the Investment Bankers’ Association exhibiting 
before the House Interstate & Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee the 23 pounds of material Wisconsin Power & 
Light had to file with the SEC preliminary to recent 
financing. He urged this investigating committee to 
compel SEC to cease demanding ludicrously volumi- 
nous data, involving time, trouble and cost to business. 
He declared that “total printing bills on a large issue 
sometimes reach $50,000 or more.” 

Government supposedly exists 
to enhance the people’s wellbeing. 
Instead of seeking conscientiously 
to co-operate with business, and 
thus stimulate prosperity and self- 
supporting employment, the vast 
army of bureaucrats now nesting 
in Washington exhibits relentless 
determination to regard all busi- 
ness and industry as enemies. The 
SEC is a typical example. Its 
wings should be clipped. It should 
be prohibited from gormandiz- 
ing in crazy attempts to satisfy 
its insatiable appetite for red 
tape. 
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More swiftly than was believed possi- 
ble, more powerfully even than hoped 
for, our two-ocean navy is taking 
shape to assert this nation’s inalien- 
able rights on the high seas. 

To make possible our floating ram- 
parts of steel and all else that is nec- 
essary on land and sea and in the air 
to defend America—the Chase and 
other commercial banks throughout 


the country are actively participating 


Freedom of the Seas 


in financing the construction of new 
shipyards as well as other facilities for 
armament production. 

According to the American Bankers 
Association, 376 large banks in 146 
cities made more than $800,000,000 of 
defense loans, including renewals, in 
the 90-day period ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1941 alone. In addition these 
banks made defense loan commitments 


for several hundred million dollars more. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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What" 5 fhead f or 


STOCKS 


in 1942? 


Is “inflation boom” ahead? 
Will taxes ruin profits? 
What outlook for rails, utilities? 


NSWERS to sixteen vital ques- 
tions on business and finance 

—a valuable guide to investment 
in the New Year—are contained in 
the Annual UNITED OPINION 
Forecast for 1942. Gives also— 


10 Stocks to Buy Now 


Forecast includes list of 10 outstand- 
ing stocks for 1942, selected by 
our staff from 100 issues most fa- 
vored by leading financial authorities. 


Get the Facts — ree! 


That you may test the accuracy of 
UNITED OPINION advices for your- 
self, we will send you the Annual Fore- 
cast with list of 10 Outstanding Stocks 
for 1942, without obligation. 


Send for Bulletin FM-82 FREE! 


(No salesman will call) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. A e Boston, Mass. 














(@inercAL JevesimenT [RUST 
CORPORATION 


Convertible Preference Stock, 
$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of $1.06% on the Con- 
vertible Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 1935, 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION has been declared payable 
January 1, 1942, to stockholders of record at the 
a of business December 10, 1941. The trans- 

er books will not close. Checks will be mailed. 


Common Stock, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 75 cents per share in cash 
has been declared on the Common Stock of 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable January 1, 1942, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
December 10, 1941. The transfer books will 
not close. Checks will be mailed. 


JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 
November 27, 1941. 
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to the 112-level. 


area as the next resistance level. 





Stock Market Outlook 





soli — 4 = === 
|___ 19391940 1941 May July 


August 


DEFENSIVE position of the market apparently has been strengthened. 
because the latest decline held above 113, temporarily avoiding a threat 


At this writing, however, there is insufficient evidence to assume that 
the 112-level is safe. The recent series of ups and downs at successively 
lower levels has produced this pattern of closing prices: 130.06, July 28; 
124.90, Aug. 15; 129.32, Sept. 17; 118.52, Oct. 16; 121.18, Oct. 24; 
113.59, Dec. 1; and 116.65, Dec. 3. Maintenance of this pattern would 
result in the next low point approximating 107-108. 

But the 1940 “Blitzkrieg low” of 111.84 stands between, and recent 
action of the market suggests that it has a fair chance of holding, 
particularly if the current rally does not carry to 118. Failure to pierce 
111 on a secondary reaction would now justify chancing the buying 
side, with close stops. A closing under 111 would point to the 107-108 








—JameEs G. DonLEY. 














LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 


December 8, 1 
THE Board of Directors on December 
1941 declared a dividend at the = - 
$0c. and $1.00 extra per 4 
standing Common Stock of this Com 
yable on December 3ist, 1941 to 
ders of record at the close of business on 
December 19th. 1941. Checks will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN, 
Vice Pr & Treasurer 
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New Business Books 


Your Corporation Tax. By J. K. Lasser. 


Simon & Schuster, Inc., New York, N. Y. $1. 


1942 edition, completely revised to cover 
many changes in the new law. 


Lancuace IN Action. By S. I. Hayakawa. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, N. Y. $2. 
A guide to accurate thinking. 


Cottective Wace DETERMINATION. By Z. 
Clark Dickinson. The Ronald Press Co., 
New York, N. Y. $5. Problems and prin- 
ciples in bargaining, arbitration and legisla- 
tion. 


Stars aNp Strikes. By Murray Ross. 
Columbia University Press, New York, N. Y. 
$2.75. An account of the unionization of 
Hollywood. 


FepERAL FINANCES IN THE COMING DECADE. 
By Carl Shoup. Columbia University Press, 
New York, N. Y. $1. A study of possi- 
bilities, 1941-51. 


Trains IN TRANSITION. By Lucius Beebe. 
D. Appleton-Century Co., New York, N. Y. 
$5. A survey of progress in rail transport 
during the past decade. Illustrated from 
photographs. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT ANALYsIs. By John 
N. Myer. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. $3.25. An unusually realistic treat- 
ment of all acceptable means of using the 
financial statements in interpreting the posi- 
tion of a business enterprise. 


America’s Own Rerucees! Our 4,000,000 
Homeless Migrants. By Henry Hill Collins 
Jr. Princeton University Press. $3. A study 
of our migratory workers. 


Otp Ace Pensions. By Sir Arnold Wil- 
son and G. S. Mackay. Oxford University 
Press, New York, N. Y. $4.50. An historical 
and critical study. 


Boom or Bust. By Blair Moody. Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, New York, N. Y. $2.50. The 
plans being drawn to insure the survival of 
private enterprise after the war. 


THE THEORY OF CONSUMER’S DEMAND. By 
Ruby Turner Norris. Yale University Press 
for Vassar College, New Haven, Conn. $3. 
A theory of demand in terms of a limited 
number of close substitutes. 


As a service to readers, books listed may 
be secured through the B. C. Forbes Pub- 
lishing Co., 120 Fifth Ave., New York. 
(N. Y. C. orders add 1% for sales tax.) 
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Investment DPuintevs 





Common Stocks Recommended 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Editor’s Note: This article was writ- 
ten before the outbreak of hostilities 
with Japan, but Mr. Goodman believes 
that stock prices will be higher a year 
from now. 


IN THE ANNUAL forecast made by this 
column a year ago, a list of 30 se- 
lected stocks was given. Nearly all these 
stocks are now at prices higher than 
a year ago, despite the fact that the 
Dow-Jones industrial averages are 
down 10%. On March 15 of this year, 
a list of 35 stocks was presented under 
the caption, “Protection Against In- 
flation.” Of these stocks, 26 are now 
higher than when first recommended. 
This column is naturally gratified at 
these results. 

With regard to stocks, I think one 
can now see a little more clearly ahead 
than for some time. In recent months, 
various stocks have had severe de- 
clines, particularly some of the stocks 
formerly referred to as “blue chips.” 
The possibility still exists that some 
of these stocks might decline further, 
due to probable dividend reductions 
next year on account of increased 
taxes, costs, priorities, etc. But the 
great bulk of stocks listed on the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange seem to have fairly 
well discounted the various worrisome 
factors with which we are all familiar. 


TAXATION OR BORROWING? 


Senator George, chairman of the 
important Senate Finance Committee, 
has made a statement that he was con- 
vinced that Federal taxes had reached 
near-maximum levels, and that the 
cost of the defense program would 
have to be spread over two or more 
generations by borrowing which might 
boost the national debt to $150 bil- 
lions. 

Last Winter, this column was among 
the first to point out the rising stock 
prices all over Europe. This rise has 
continued, with the authorities, in 
some countries, attempting to check 
the public buying of stocks. I believe 
this rise has been due to (1) taxes 
having reached their limit abroad; 
(2) governmental borrowing policies; 


(3) the ensuing fear of the value of 
the existing currency. 

I believe we will witness the same 
movement in this country: that sooner 
or later a great movement will de- 
velop whereby holders of cash and 
long-term low-yielding bonds will 
switch to common stocks; that the 
profits now existing in these bonds 
will vanish. Some time next year, we 
ought to know the limit of taxes; and 
I believe the financing of the defense 
program will be done chiefly by bor- 
rowing, and that ultimately, the price 
of gold will be raised to perhaps $100 


an ounce. . 


STOCKS TO BUY 


I submit herewith a list of stocks 
for purchase on a scale down. Space 
does not permit giving complete data 
with regard to these companies; that 
may be secured from any broker: 


Allied Mills Kennecott Copper 
Am. Agr. Chemical Atlantic Refining 
Deere Socony-Vacuum 

Standard Oil N. J. 
ee ntl Standard Oil Ohio 
Gen. Theatre Equip. Southeast’n Greyh’nd 
Sean's Goodyear 

Lee Rubber 


Paramount Pictures 
Archer Daniels 
Lehigh Port. Cement 


U.S.:Rubber com. 
U.S. Rubber pref. 


Continental Steel 
Ruberoid Jones & Laughlin St’l 
Distillers-Seagram U.S. Steel 
Nat. Distillers Wheeling Steel 
Schenley Bigelow-Sanford Cp’t 
Hiram Walker Pacific Mills 
Am. Stores Cons. Edison of N. Y. 
Armour $6 pref. United Gas Improve. 
Beatrice Creamery Public Service of N. J. 
Kroger Grocery Commonw Ith Edison 
Safeway Stores Colgate-Palmolive 
Swift & Co. Liquid Carbonic 
Barker Bros. Mergenthaler Lino. 
Butler Bros. U. S. Hoffman Mach. 


Federated D’pt. Stores Am. Laundry Mach. 
Anaconda Copper Singer Mfg. 


Should any inflationary rise in the 
stock market get under way next year, 
I believe these stocks will give a good 
account of themselves. I believe the 
chances favor such a rise. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will 5e sent to interested readers on 


the day of its writing. Rates on request. 











DIVIDEND ] 
ARMOUR <*> COMPANY 


(ILLINOIS) 

On November 27 a dividend of $1.50 per 
share on the issued and outstanding $6.00 
Cumulative Convertible Prior Preferred 
shares of the above corporation was de- 
clared by the Board of Directors, payable 
on January 1, 1942 to shareholders of rec- 
ord on the books of the Company at the 
close of business on December 10, 1941. 

E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary. 


DIVIDEND 
ARMOUR«*? COMPANY 


OF DELAWARE 

On November 27 a quarterly dividend of 
one and three-fourths per cent (14%) per 
share on the Preferred Capital Stock of 
the above corporation was declared by the 
Board of Directors, payable January 1, 
1942 to stockholders of record on the books 
of the Company at the close of business 
December 10, 1941. 


E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary. 





























Will the 
Present Crisis 


Get YouDown? 


Are you worried about the ability of 
your executives to meet the new demands 
brought about by the present crisis? 


Don’t worry! Your men probably have 
more ability and courage than you realize 
to lick any emergency they may face. 


But... it is up to you to stimulate them 
to rise to their full stature. 


Blame yourself if you do not have the 
set-up into which they can throw every 
mental sinew. Remember, cooperation with- 
out application is valueless. 


How to help your executives expand 
their abilities during these exacting times 
is told by DONALD A. LAIRD, Director 
Ayer Foundation, in his realistic book: 


“Psychology and Profits” 


Send for your copy today. You and your 
men can put the practical, personal point- 
ers gathered from thousands of offices, 
plants and business organizations where 
the anthor has been brought in to improve 
the efficiency and productiveness of execu- 
tives—to immediate use. 


Mail This Money-Back Offer Today 


A\SSRSKSKSSSSSR RST STSE SES SST SSSR SSSSS Se eeeeeeeseseesese 


B. C. Forses PuBLIsHING Co., Inc, 12-15 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $2.50. Please send me prepaid 
a copy of “Psychology and Profits.” It is un- 
derstood I may return book within 7 days for 
refund if it doesn’t fit my needs. (On N. Y. C. 
orders, add 1% for Sales Tax.) 
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Make 1942 Work 
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JANUARY, 1942 


for You—Give Your Men 


“The Salesman’s Diary,” Featuring a Pep Pellet 
by B. C. FORBES for Every Day in the Year! 


Three days and three stimulating pep pellets to each page, with space 
for entering a brief record of things to do and things done each day of the 
year. Used by salesmen of Fuller Brush, Johns-Manville, Addressograph- 
Multigraph, Sears Roebuck, Chrysler, American Car and Foundry, Allegheny 
Steel, Socony and scores of other giant sales organizations as well as by 
salesmen of thousands of smaller sales-seekiny companies. 


“The Salesman’s Diary” for 1942 includes many new pep pellets, addi- 
tional “memo” pages and other innovations suggested by this year’s users. 


Whether you ordered “The Salesman’s Diary” before or not, we urge 
that you determine your requirements for 1942 at once, as rising costs 


prohibit our guaranteeing the prices in this announcement beyond the 
present edition. 


SUPPLY LIMITED. MAIL COUPON BELOW — TODAY! 





JANUARY, 1942 








manship to 
ing scarcity. 


THU. 1 This yeor it will take super-sales- 








MON, 5 = Planning at night pays in the morn- 
satisfy customers dur- — ing: 








his Diary Is 
esigned to: 


1. Provide business 
heads with a cheer- 
ful daily buck-up 
for salesmen. 

. Stimulate them to 
become business 
boosters. 

s. Enrich their feel- 
ing of self-respect. 






FRI, 2 Dodge depressing wer talk. TUE. 6 










Selling substitutes may not be pleas- 
ant but it may be patriotic. 








+. Enable them to de- 
rive more joy from 
their jobs. 

5. Offer timely hints 
on how to hold the 
good-will of pros- 
pects and custom- 
ers in the face of 
scarcity, substitutes 
and eell-outs. 





SOR Ge ea: 
needs. 





U. S. PRICE SCHEDULE 





Leather Fabricoid 

1 te 10 cupies.... T5e each 40c each 

11 to 50 copies.... 7c each 38c each 
51 to 100 copies.... 65c each 36c each 


101 to 500 copies.... 60ce each 34c each Leather 


Pellets. 
Diary mails for le postage to any 


point in U. S. Envelopes FREE. 


IMPRINTING Company name on 
cover available only on orders of 11 or 


Name 
more. Add $2 for plate plus 4c a copy. 
Imprinting individual names on cover _— 
add 20c each. Allow 10 days on all ial 
imprint orders! 
City .. 


SAT. 3 He ts the best salesman whe under WED, 7 


Abnormal difficulties’ afford scope 
his product, his pros- for abnormal sales talent, -_ Rest; : 
customers, and their ; H 










TO HELP YOUR MEN HOLD ON —TO HOLD ON 
TO YOUR MEN — GIVE ONE TO EACH OF THEM 
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B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. il 


Please ship me prepaid ............ copies Fabricoid Binding............ copies Genuine 


Binding of “The Salesman’s Diary” for 1942 with B. C. FORBES’ Daily Pep 
Enclosed is remittance of $ 


(Charge orders accepted from rated companies only.) (N. Y. C. orders, add 1% for Sales Tax.) 


.... Position 
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“What Tax Law Will 


Congress Write? 
(Continued from page 13) 








—= 


dismissed the alternative process uf 
computing the excess profits taxes. or 
which did not levy fairly on all parts 
vf our income and our businesses. 
More important, they recognized that 
putting a ceiling on profits or wages 
gut a ceiling on production—that such 
splan was no part of a war economy. 

Perhaps it is wishful thinking, but 
it still seems sensible to assume that 
we shall continue to move along with 
the same old laws—the same income 
lax, excess profits tax and surtaxes, 
but at much higher rates to produce 
the 4 to 5 billion which seems to be 
the objective in a new law. 

I think, too, that we can logically 
expect increased and more diversified 
excises—all pointed at luxuries and 
durable goods. There does not seem to 
be any place for the proposed Treasury 
“check-off” system. Nor is there mani- 
fest reason yet to fear that the drastic 
changes in the detailed method of com- 
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puting income and profits taxes pro- 
posed by the Treasury will be ap- 
proved. 

What increases? If guessing is in 
order, my calculations seem to suggest 
that all of our tables will move up 
from 20% to 25%. The existing stat- 
utes were calculated to produce about 
13.1 billion on a national income of 
about 80 billion. Roughly 5.8 billion 
was expected from corporations, 4 bil- 
lion from individuals and the balance 
from the miscellaneous taxes. If 1942 
national income is going to move to 
the OPM projected total of 105 billion, 
then we seem safe in the assurance that 
5 or more billion can be attained from 
20% to 25% increases in taxes on 
income and in the extended excises. 

Ordinary tax increases of that char- 
acter will not satisfy the Treasury in- 
sistence upon greater distributions of 
corporate profits, nor will they cure 
so many of the other social problems 
raised by the Treasury. Some of the 
proposed disinfectants might get into 
1942 legislation. But current trends 
suggest that Congress will probably 
leave the major problem—inflation 
control—in price bills, rationing, sav- 
ings systems, installment credit con- 
trol, government economies. and so on. 
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"Say, what are you, a combination sandwich man?" 
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AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET 
New York, N. Y. 


There has been declared, out of the earnings 
of the fiscal year now current, a dividend of 
one and three-quarters per cent (134%) on 
the preferred capital stock of this Company, 
payable December 31, 1941 to the holders of 
record of said stock at the close of business 
December 19, 1941. 
Transfer books will not be closed. Checks 
will be mailed by Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 

CHARLES J. Harpy, President 

Howarp C. Wick, Secretary 
November 21, 1941 























UNION CARBIDE 

AND CARBON 

CORPORATION 
UCC) 


A cash dividend of Seventy-five cents 
(75¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable January 1, 
1942, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 5, 1941. 

ROBERT W. WHITE, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
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The Super 
Market Basket 


(Continued from page 25) 











It is always food bargains that draw 
customers, and food has proved best 
suited to self-service. So, you hear, 
non-food departments or concessions 
are disappearing, also the “warehouse 
store” type. To compete these days, a 
new super bucking half a dozen rivals 
within a couple of miles often puts 
$50,000 into a new building scientific- 
ally designed to sell the most edibles 
at rock-bottom prices. 

A California super that isn’t housed 
in a flood-lighted, glass-bricked, air- 
conditioned palace is hardly worthy of 
the name. Supers in the more timid 
East often show air-conditioning, flu- 
orescent lighting, ultraviolet lamps to 
keep meats and vegetables germ-free, 
doors opening automatically by elec- 
tric eyes, luxurious lounges for adults 
and day nurseries for children. 


SWANK & COLOR 


“The exterior is finished in ivory 
and black glazed brick,” records M. 
M. Zimmerman, supermarket expert, 
of a new Indianapolis layout, “and the 
interior in lemon yellow and sea green 
with all fixtures to harmonize. A large 
marquee which covers the front and 
part of the side is of ivory enamel with 
black letters.” It sounds more like the 
Palm Beach branch of a New aes 
modiste than a grocery store. 

Genetti’s supermarket in Hesleton, 
Pa., includes on its premises not only 
an excellent restaurant and luxurious 
bar, but also a 15,000-square-foot pub- 
lic hall with a movable stage that draws 
weddings, banquets and meetings from 
20 miles around. 

Fancy names have always flourished. 
The original Big Bear, Big Lion and 
Big Eagle were joined by Thriftimart, 
Jitney Jungle, U-Tote-Em, Pay’n,Takit, 
Stop-and-Shop, Handy Andy, Sunny 
Jim, Save-a-Nickel and Trading Post. 
Some of those are aliases for national 
chains’ super operations, others have 
sprung from successful independents. 
Both the King Kullen and Big Bear 
organizations have developed into su- 
permarket chains. 

As competition stiffens, promotion 
gets fancier. The East specializes 
in thoughtfulness for the customer— 
handy paper towels to wipe your hands 
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after touching vegetables, cooking 
schools in the super’s own auditorium. 
But the West has its own whirlwind 
style. California comes through with 
free bridge lessons on slack days and 
recipe clubs presided over by charm- 
ing paid hostesses. One Lucky Store 
in Oakland, Calif., has a resident for- 
tuneteller, services free to patrons. A 
Tucson, Ariz., super maintains a string 
of ponies to give the kiddies a free 
ride. 


FREE BREAKFAST 


Topping all is the annual free barbe- 
cue of The Boys’ Country Store super 
in San Bernardino, Calif., serving a 
quarter-mile of hot dogs. A recent sale 
there featured all employees in ten- 
gallon hats, with continuous Mexican 
music and free breakfast on Saturday. 





Management and 


Labor 


How these two vital compo- 
nents of the business picture 
can best work together under 
present conditions will be told 
in an early issue of ForBES 


By Sidney Hillman 


Associate Director General 


of OPM 
Watch for This! 











including sausages and hot cakes. It 
isn’t just exuberance either — West 
Coast supermarket competition is dead- 
ly. 

Supers have their troubles, of course. 
Big ones—like gloomy prophecies that 
they haven’t yet seen the last of puni- 
tive legislation. And little ones—like 
what happened when King Kullen 
made its first effort to replace the 
market basket over the arm with the 
basket on wheels, for greater conven- 
ience and greater buying capacity. 
Youngsters joy-riding in the new de- 
vice injured themselves in spills, and 
their parents sued. 

Big Bear’s Joseph Neubauer claims 
he worked out the first practical “food 
taxi” after seeing a man customer at 
the Jersey City store bring in his son’s 
soap-box express wagon and pile it 
high with soap chips, sardines, bacon, 
work shoes, cough medicine and finish- 
ing nails. The present spill-proof, col- 


lapsible double-decker model is gener. 
ally conceded to be the brain child 
of Syl Goldman of Oklahoma City’s 
Humpty-Dumpty supers. He manufac. 
tures food taxis on the side. 

Shoplifting is a headache. Not only 
kleptomaniacs and kids filching dried 
peas for pea-shooters, but children 
suborned by parents to steal, men lift. 
ing caviar to impress their friends, wo. 
men unable to resist small packages, 
Losses would run pretty high unless 
checked. Cigarettes usually are right 
under the checkers’ eyes; aisles are 
often stacked low to give the light. 
fingered a sense of being observed; 
paper bags at non-self-service counters 
are stapled shut before being handed 
to customers. 

The key problem is how far self. 
service can be carried. Refrigerated 
display cases, with easy-sliding doors 
and signs imploring customers to close 
them again, have gone far to put dairy 
stuff on a help-yourself basis—with 
resultant savings on butter and cream. 
Many supers are experimenting with 
help-yourself packaging of meats, fruits 
and vegetables, a scale hanging handy 
so the customer can check the weight 
if she likes. Supermarket roasts, boned 
and rolled into cellophane jackets that 
stay on during cooking and make the 
juices permeate the meat, are doing 
very well. But pre-packaging of per- 
ishables is not as simple as it sounds. 


THE LAST WORD 


Tops in food self-service is due to 
appear in December in Chicago, where 
Clarence Saunders, founder of the 
Piggly-Wiggly self-service stores 25 
years ago, planned to break out with 
Keedoozle Stores. Mrs. Customer is 
given a gadget that looks vaguely like 
a pistol and turned loose in a hand- 
some display room. All foods and their 
prices are displayed in samples behind 
glass, like fish in an aquarium. If she 
wants a displayed 214-size can of beans 
at 9 cents, she puts her pistol-muzzle 
into the proper slot and pulls the trig- 
ger. Automatically “#214 Zilch’s 
Beans-.09” is printed, along with subt- 
ly placed punch-holes, on paper tape 
inside the pistol. Successive orders are 
recorded below the first entry. Then 
she gives her tape to the cashier. It is 
fed into automatic machinery that uses 
the punched holes to activate sorting 
apparatus backstage. And as if by 
magic a moving belt produces her 
beans, butter, bread, cauliflower, Ta- 
basco sauce and scallions. She pays 
her bill and walks out popeyed. 
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Railway Job Biggest 


in History 


RaiLRoaDS have a bigger job to do to- 
day than ever before in history. De- 
spite the rise of the airplane as a 
means of transportation, and the ex- 
pansion of highways and pipelines, the 
railroads face increasing problems due 
to defense. Normally carrying two- 
thirds of this nation’s revenue freight 
trafic, the railroads are being called 
upon to shoulder part of the load pre- 
viously carried by coastwise ships in 
addition to an unprecedented demand 
for speed and space in hauling. ° 

Total carloadings in 1941 are esti- 
mated at about 42 to 43 million, 16 to 
18% above the total for 1940. For 
1942, the total is estimated at between 
46 and 47 million, roughly 10% above 
1941. 

This means a huge increase in the 
number of freight cars—an increase 
that will call for 154,000 cars, using 
3,388,000 tons of material (including 
554,000 tons of steel castings alone). 
Even assuming that the problem of get- 
ting materials can be solved in the face 
of stringent allocations, an increase of 
154,000 cars during 1942 would re- 
quire an average 12,800 cars a month 
(placed in service). 


TOUGH SCHEDULE 


The difficulty of meeting this sched- 
ule is reflected in the average number 
of cars installed monthly for the first 
ten months of 1941: 6,500—or about 
half the number needed next year. In 
October, the rate was nearly 9,000 cars 
a month, but if this rate (the highest 
to date) is not stepped up, there will 
be a shortage of at least 45,000 cars 
from a total of 1,800,000 cars slated to 
be in ownership by October 1, 1942. 

More new cars will be required 
during 1942 than in the past year 
because a substantial part of the in- 
crease in serviceable cars in 1941 re- 
sulted from the repair of unserviceable 
cars. Some experts maintain that 4% 
is an irreducible minimum percentage 
of unserviceable cars and this limit has 
almost been reached dvring 1941. 
These experts are convinced that the 
repairing of unserviceable cars cannot 


come to the rescue of the new car- 
building program this coming year as 
was the case in 194]. 

In addition, the defense program, 
with its increasing freight hauling bur- 
den, has greatly accelerated both the 
locomotive requirements and the num- 
ber recently produced. But locomotive 
plants are now turning out tanks, gun 
carriages and other articles of defense 
in addition to locomotives. This extra 
load is a factor which must be consid- 
ered along with any plan for building 
more locomotives. 

Total October shipments of 104 
units, including exports, from manu- 
facturers and railway shops were high- 
er than any month this year. How- 
ever, on November 1, the total backlog 
of locomotives ordered and undelivered 
was 985 units. Of these, 311 were 


domestic steam locomotives (of which 
267 were on order with manufac- 
turers). Under present manufacturing 
conditions, this represents a substan- 
tial part of available shop capacity. 

The number of locomotives available 
for service increased 2,287 units from 
November, 1940, to November, 1941, 
when the number available was 37,530. 
But unless there is a better opportunity 
to build new locomotives in big vol- 
ume, the major opportunity for further 
increasing the effective locomotive sup- 
ply will have to lie in repairing the un- 
serviceable units and in more effec- 
tive use of the available serviceable 
equipment. 

Although there is no clearly defined 
program of locomotive production, due 
to the need for co-ordination between 
the railroad equipment building pro- 
gram and other phases of the defense 
program, the minimum number of lo- 
comotives which builders will be asked 
to deliver in 1942 is estimated at 1,000 
—half steam and half Diesel-electric. 
This, plus defense requirements, plus 
priorities on steel, is a job that is go- 
ing to call for hard work and the ex- 


’ ercise of the highest possible imagina- 


tion and ingenuity on the part of me- 
chanical engineers. 























Watch for 
Winning Papers in 
FORBES CONTEST 


“Why Advertising 


Should Be Maintained 
During Scarcity” 
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Bernard Baruch 
on Inflation 
(Continued from page 11) 








flation. In his favor it should not be 
overlooked that he has an exceptional 
wealth of experience. 

Again and again he comes back to 
the need for legislation which will 
blanket all business, all our economic 
activities with a uniform price ceiling. 

“As a matter of basic principle, a 
price control law should make no ex- 
ception”—that is fundamental to his 
view. 

**All citizens should be treated alike, 
as part of one nation, joined in a great 
emergency, he rounds off. “Every seg- 
ment of our economy—agriculture, la- 
bor, business—should be treated as 
parts of a single living, sensitive organ- 
ism.” 

Above all, he says, business should 
have ample warning of steps which are 
to be taken to control business. The 


hardships will be great at best. There * 


was here at least an implied criticism 
of the ways in which the existing au- 
thorities proceed. 

“Because conversion of facilities 
from peace to war production was not 
begun soon enough,” he said, “we face 
virtually overnight widespread dislo- 
cations, temporary unemployment and 
possible business failures.” 

But even if inflation is controlled, 
there still are tremendous readjust- 
ments confronting business, if we are 
to win the peace as well as the war. 
And Bernard Baruch can see nothing 
short of that as the inescapable demand 
of the times. 








The Best Ideas 
of 1941 


(Continued from page 30) 











gloves, elbow high, for safe handling 
of incendiary fragments. 

37. Sears, Roebuck dressed its store 
windows to attract motorists, as well 
as pedestrians. 

38. RCA developed a new chemical 
process that takes reflection out of 
glass (picture frames, shop windows, 
machine dials) . 

39. General Mills taught its flour 
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salesmen to bake—thus “fortified” 
their background, enabled them to sell 
more flour. 

40. The airlines introduced low- 
cost, all-expense vacation tours on time 
payments, designed for defense work- 
ers who had to skip full-time vacations. 

41. Wingfoot Corp. brought out a 
line of war wear, including gas-proof 
coats, pants, gloves. 

42. West Side Savings and Loan 
Association, New York City, offered 
an income-tax savings plan, patterned 
after the Christmas Club idea. 

43. Consolidated Aircraft painted 
these words, in huge letters, on the 
side of its largest assembly plant: 
“NOTHING SHORT OF RIGHT IS 
RIGHT,” a constant reminder to work- 
ers that precision is the keynote of air- 
craft production. 


44. Franklin Square Savings Bank, 
Nassau, L. I., built a back-door, sum. 
mer-house “annex” with parking lot 
and love seats, attracted a lot of new 
business besides stepping up the bank 
service all around. 

45-50. Uncle Sam granted patents 
on a record number of gadgets, ip. 
cluding a bumper for auto- handles, 
which prevents damage to an adjacent. 
ly parked car when door is opened 
against it; a bill guard for chickens, 
designed to keep them from pecking 
the feathers off one another; a combin. 
ation garbage pail and rat trap; a 
fishing hook, with a gun attachment, 
which shoots nibblers; a “painless 
diaper,” in which string is used instead 
of pins; a pair of land skis with cater. 
pillar treads that conform to rough 
surfaces. 


Congratulations 


M. R. Sullivan, since 1939 a vice- 
president of the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., has been elected a vice- 
president of American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

Dr. Paul H. Nystrom has been re- 
elected president of the Limited Price 
Variety Stores Association. 

Roger W. Straus, 
vice-chairman, has 
been elected presi- 
dent of American 
Smelting & Refin- 


ing Co. 
John H. Ash- 
baugh has _ been 


appointed manag- 
er of manufactur- 
ing and engineer- 
ing of the merchandising division of 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co. 


Rocer W. Straus 


James D. Mooney, vice-president 
and a director of General Motors, has 
been ordered into 
active service of 
the United States 
Navy as of Jan. 1, 
1942. 

Thomas H. Sil- 
ver has been elect- 
ed president of the 
Lumber Mutual 
Casualty Insurance 
Co. of New York. 

Ward Melville, head of Melville Shoe 
Corp., has been elected president of 
the Institute of Distribution. 

O. W. Young has been appointed 





James D. Mooney 


executive assistant to President Harlow 
H. Curtice of the Buick Motor Division 
of General Motors Corp. 

A. B. Benson and T. O. Duff have 
been elected vice-presidents of McKes. 
son & Robbins, Inc. 

Elmer F. Richter has been elected 
secretary and assistant general man- 
ager of Addressograph - Multigraph 
Corp. 

Benjamin Strong has been elected a 
director of the Home Life Insur- 
ance Co. 

Nelson A. Rockefeller, co-ordinator 
of commercial and cultural relations 
between the American republics, has 
been appointed a 
member of the 
Economic Defense 
Board. 

O. M. Mosier, a 
vice-president of 
American Air: 
lines, has been 
elected a director. 

A. H. Nicoll has 
been elected presi- 
dent of Graybar Electric Co. 

A. Nye Van Vleck, vice-president, 
has been appointed head of the fidu- 
ciary department of the Guaranty Trust 
Co. of New York. 

Joseph A. Sullivan has been ap 
pointed advertising manager of Chi- 
cago Pneumatic Tool Co. 

Armand T. Mercier has been elected 
president of Southern Pacific Rail- 
road, succeeding the late Angus D. 
McDonald. 





A. H. Nicoii 
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“1 In 1942 Use These Stimulating Books To 
‘ 1. Build Goodwill for Your Business 


ha 2. Raise Morale of Workers 


ent- 


ne 3. Encourage Salesmen 

ens, 

ng For Clients, Customers and Prospects 

DIn- 

. : For years many of B. C. FORBES’ friends have been urging that he edit a truly representa- 


tive selection of the inspiring messages which have done so much to encourage the American 
ent, way of living. 


aless Finally, aided by the staff of Forbes Magazine, he has compiled in this one handsomely 
tead bound volume, “Thoughts on the Business of Life,” 639 of the greatest of these messages. 
Trooping across its pages is the wisdom, the philosophy, the inspiration of men who have left 
ater- their imprint on our civilization. Lincoln, Pasteur, Thoreau, Disraeli, Napoleon, Ruskin, Vol- 
ugh taire, Washington, Jefferson, Emerson, Twain, Webster, Milton, Dumas, Shakespeare, Edison, 


Coolidge, and countless others. And among present day leaders, clear thinkers such as: Owen 
D. Young, Henry Ford, Albert Einstein, Roger Babson, Charles Evans Hughes, Walter Lipp- 
mann, Edward R. Stettinius, Eugene G. Grace, Charles F. Kettering, Nicholas Murray Butler 
and hundreds as brilliant. 

Here is a book you will be proud to own or give to clients, customers and : 
prospects you particularly want to please. Price $2 









vr For Y our Workers and W ork Supervisors 

ision From his 30 years of business experience B. C. FORBES has compiled in one enlightening 
entertaining volume, “Little Bits About Big Men,” hundreds of intimate, inside, off-the-record 
incidents of business leaders of yesterday and today. 

have Here is a delightfully human book that: 1. Springs from the confidential reporter’s pad of 

cKes- America’s ace business writer... . 2. Brings you refreshing thoughts on how to get the most 
out of business and the business of life. ... 3. Extols the American Way of Life. .. . 4. Proves 
that business opportunities exist today for those with courage. . .. 5. Makes a valuable 

ected reference book because of its intimate, original biographical material of men in public life 

man- and of business leaders and carefully compiled index. . . . 6. Gives you original, intimate, 

ran off-the-record anecdotes for after-dinner talks—and zestful conversation. ... 7. Is “must” 

rap RIGHT NOW because of the insight it gives into the true character of many business men 
who are making headlines TODAY. 

ted a , 

nsur- Price $2.50 

ye For Your Salesmen and Sales Supervisors 

ations 


has “The Selling Parade” by Charles B. Roth is unlike any selling book you have ever read. 
: No hokum, no theory — just hard-pan, sales pointers actually used under fire by successful 





ted a salesmen who had no more than your men have to get ahead. Here are hundreds of lively 
' the sales experiences and things they can do today, now, where they are, with whatever they 
»fense have, to forge ahead in selling their product and themselves. Acclaimed by editors of scores 
_ of well-known business magazines as “must” reading this year and every year. Foreword 

by B. C. FORBES. ; 
jer, a Here is your chance to arm your men with the countless sales pointers that have proved 
t of so valuable to other salesmen. ; 
This helpful volume will lend both pleasure and profit to every salesman P . 2 
Air- rice 

to whom you give a copy. : 
been 


seiel Special Bulk Discounts LET FORBES BUSINESS BOOKS WORK FOR YOU 
I has 2 to 10 copies .-....----- ST THROUGHOUT 1942. MAIL COUPON TODAY! 








presi- 11 to 50 copies ee eee een 10% [SSSR SESH SSSR SSS SORES SSSR SESE SESS E ESHER ERS S REESE SESS SESE SEES 

51 to 100 copies ......----- 15% B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
ident, 101 or more copies ...--+++--- 20% Please enter my order for: .—— “Thoughts” ($2) 12-15 
. fidu- % ie One Bevnice to “Little Bits” ($2.50) “Selling Parade” ($2) 


Babes Forbes Readers 

n ap | 1+ Individually gift wrapped on request. 
f Chi. | 2: Postage prepaid. 

3. Appropriate gift cards supplied on 


Enclosed is $—— payment in full. Please [] do [do not have B. C. 
FORBES autograph my copies of “Thoughts” and “Little Bits.” 


(On N. Y. C. orders, add 1% for Sales Tax. Charge orders accepted from rated 
companies only.) 


slected request. ars ieee aah AUK pln waa saledeniadale haga na ae eve cienadinten 
a? Should you remit with order, zB. $4 IO 55a 5 fiat. ce hisa vacua 3) arora eilntaredd dt aga Sale bitin Sele A ee 
us D.§ FORBES will personally autograph ITY STATE 
copies of “Thoughts” and “Little Bits’ — sai sat oa sa ao sot shana es caine Oa tie oceania chase ern dice wa tae 
on request. SE bine whieh Sahin eaitiemere andl POSITION 


| 
—_—_— 
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Thong ht 


ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


GREAT STEPS in human progress are 
made by things that don’t work the 
way philosophy thought they should. 
If things always worked the way they 
should, you could write the history of 
the world from now on. But they don’t, 
and it is those deviations from the 
normal that make human progress. 
—CHARLEs F. KETTERING, 
Vice-president of General Motors. 


Lukewarm water won't take a lo- 
comotive anywhere, nor will lukewarm 
purpose lift a man to any noticeable 
height of achievement. 

—Tue Attantic Loc. 


Candor is a great virtue. There is a 
charm, a healthy charm, in frankness. 
—DIsSRAELI. 


The whole world is one wild uproar. 
We are assailed and invaded by noise. 
And yet the finest things in life, the 
saving forces, speak quietly. Our worst 
moods are turbulent and noisy; our 
tempers, our passions, our despairs 
blow like hurricanes and thunder like 
Jove, but beauty, goodness, truth, con- 
science, the visitations of the Divine to 
man, always speak with a still, small 
voice.—Dr. Harry EMERSON FospIck. 


Close the door of your mind against 
every undesirable, negative, useless 
thought. You can be master of your 
own mind in the degree that you earn- 
estly wish to be.—GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


If anyone wants to understand the 
course of man on earth, he must con- 
sider the fact of the long pause, three 
million years on the level of savagery, 
ten thousand years on the level of de- 
pendence on the fruits of hand labor, 
and a hundred or a hundred and fifty 
years of sudden sharp rise. One hun- 
dred or 150 years is the time includ- 
ed in what we call progress in man’s 
history. ©—E. PARMALEE PRENTICE. 
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No man who always thinks valley 
thoughts will ever climb a hill. No 
man who always thinks in terms of 
hills will ever climb a mountain. A 
mountain climber thinks mountain 
thoughts. His eyes and his mind are 
turned to the highest places. What 
thoughts are you thinking? Are you 
content with what you have, where you 
are? What thoughts are you thinking 
that will lift you higher? 

—Tuomas DREIER. 


Culture is not just an ornament; it 
is the expression of a nation’s charac- 
ter, and at the same time it is a power- 
ful instrument to mould character. The 
end of culture is right living. 

—W. SomeRsET MAUGHAM. 


Power is never a good, unless he 
be good that has it. 
—ALFRED THE GREAT. 


Progress consists of swapping old 
troubles for new. 
—THE STANLEY WoRLD. 


We are living in a period which all 
too readily scraps the old for the new 
.... As a nation, we are in danger 
of forgetting that the new is not true 
because it is novel, and that the old 
is not false because it is ancient. 

—JosePH KENNEDY. 











A Text 


Render therefore unto Caesar 
the things which are Cae- 
sar’s; and unto God the 
things that are God’s. 

—St. MATTHEW 22:21. 


Sent in by C. R. Wolf, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 


I wish to see America not like the 
old powers of the earth, grasping, ex. 
clusive, and narrow, but a benefactor 
such as no country ever was, hospitable 
to all nations, legislating for all na. 
tionalities. Nations were made to help 
each other as much as families were; 
and all advancement is by ideas, and 
not by brute force or mechanic force, 

—Racpu Wa.po EMErson (1878), 


Telling the boss what a good worker 
you are is worth one percent; showing 
him is worth ninety-nine. 

—K. V. P. Puitosopuer, 


The church of tomorrow must be 
universal. It cannot belong to a partic. 
ular class, race or nation, but must 
transcend all such barriers so the 
brotherhood of man may be extended 
among us. 

—Ratpu S. Meapowcrort, D. D. 


We need national character as well 
as national defense. 
—Henry Daruincron, D. D. 


Why does not God stop dictators? 
The world seems to be reeling; why 
does God not do something about it? 
If God were to stamp out by a miracle 
all dictators, He would be the kind of 
dictator we detest. Because God is a 
kind, loving Father, He cannot do this. 
He pronounced all things good when 
He finished His creative work. We, 
His children, have spoiled His handi- 
work. We, as His children, must labor 
together with God to restore it. ... 
He will stop dictators when we stop 
dictating. Be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil with good. 

—WILLIAM Barnes Lower. 


When in doubt, tell the truth. 
—Mark Twain. 


Of all the joys which life has to offer 
none, for me, can exceed that of keen 
talk and nothing is rarer in America 
today. —STuaRT CHASE. 


Men working together sincerely for 

a common end and a common purpose 

can so organize their energies that 

problems fade before them and limita- 

tions recede. It is then that the in- 
dividual prospers the most. 

—Cwar es F. Appott. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
638 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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A PILOT can’t do much about the weather — so the 
next best thing is to know it. Feeding him facts 
before and during flights is the duty of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration’s nation-wide system of 
“weather-watchers”— observers and forecasters who 
“talk about the weather” 24 hours a day. And the 


safety of every flier depends upon what they say. 


Although scattered across the whole United 


States, they are in constant contact with one another 


BELL SYSTEM 


TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 








They talk about the weather—24 hours a day! 


through the help of a far-flung teletypewriter net- 
work. In seconds, they can exchange detailed type- 
written weather reports, work out forecasts and 
keep military and commercial airports up-to-the- 


very-minute on weather conditions. 


Designed to handle America’s peace-time mes- 
& I 

sages accurately and without delay, Bell System 
Teletypewriter Service’s value increases in the 


nation’s emergency. 
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Addressagraph-Multigraph Methods 


GAIN NEW PRODUCTION TIME BY SAVING 
BRAIN HOURS AND HAND HOURS 


Time drives ahead—pacing production and every 
related activity. Results must be geared to the speed 
of the hours or they will lag behind. Much depends 
on the effectiveness of the methods used to control 


and co-ordinate every operation. 


To simplify and co-ordinate the handling of rec- 


ords and procedures that control production are 
functions of Addressograph-Multigraph methods. 
Wherever these methods are used, brain hours and 
hand hours are saved. Mistakes and waste are avoided. 


The productive capacity of employees is increased— 
their work made easier. 


TO USERS OF OUR PRODUCTS: The services of our Methods Department are available to assist you in extending the 
use of your present equipment. All users of Addressograph-Multigraph products who are interested in receiving 
methods information are invited to write us. You are entitled to this service, for which there is no charge. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH- MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION e 


Addressograph and Multigraph are trade-marks registered in the United States Patent Office 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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